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THE UNITED STATES IN 1948 


By ProressorR Harotp ZINK 


THE year 1948 finds the United States confronted with the 
international problems which are shared in greater or less 
degree by all nations of the Western world and numerous 
domestic matters which may or may not be peculiar to it. 
And serving as a sort of backdrop for most of these there is the 
presidential election which during the early months of the year 
is in the preliminary and behind-the-scenes stage but will come 
into the limelight when the national party conventions convene 
in June and July and the campaigns get under way shortly 
_ thereafter. 

Unlike the corresponding period after the first world war the 
> international and domestic situations now share the scene 
fairly evenly in the United States. There are, of course, very 
sizeable elements in the population which display primary 
interest in purely local problems and there are others which 
concentrate on international matters to the exclusion of domestic 
problems. But Americans in general, whether they like it or 
not, are now reasonably alert to the necessities of the world 
and agree irrespective of political complexion that careful 
attention must be given to various international matters. 

The past year has seen the fear of the Soviet Union mount 
rapidly, until in the opinion of many responsible persons it has 
attained alarming proportions. Most serious-minded Americans 
do not believe that the U.S.S.R. desires war, at least during the 
immediate future, and there is slight indication of anything like 
a war spirit among the 145 million people of the United States. 
Nevertheless, the fear-of an open outbreak of war, perhaps 
as a result of some unforseen incident, seems to some observers 
to have reached an almost hysterical stage. It is difficult to 
@ put one’s fingers on the exact causes of such a striking phenom- 
} enon. The record of the U.S.S.R. in the United Nations, the 
news coming from the satellite countries of Eastern Europe, 
the oft-repeated jeremiads delivered against the United States 
by Molotov and Vishinsky, the organization of the Cominform, 
the activities of the Communists in France and Italy, all doubtless 
enter into the picture, but they do not seem to account entirely 
for the violence of the fear. 

It might be supposed that the impact of the atom bomb has 
been so great that many Americans have developed an almost 
paralyzing fear of war in the abstract and looking about for a 
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possible foe see in the Soviet Union the sole possibility. But 
despite the dire predictions coming from former Ambassador 
Bullitt and others, there has been little or nothing done toward 
constructing underground cities or moving from urban places 
to the less exposed rural areas. Indeed the census estimates 
indicate that the population growth of the cities is probably 
at a higher stage at present than it was a decade ago. 

The deep-seated fear of the U.S.S.R. has had many manifes- 
tations. The report of the President’s Air Policy Commission, 
the renewed plea for universal military training, the proposals 
looking toward the assembling of vast stockpiles of metals, raw 
rubber, and various other materials essential for war, and last 
not least the Marshall Plan E.R.P. are all toa considerable extent 
tied up with the Russian phobia. 

While it might be reassuring to consider the Marshall Plan 
the exclusive result of an impressive long-range view of the 
future or the manifestation of a deep spirit of humanitarianism 
on the part of the American people, it would not be realistic to 
omit the rdle of the Soviet Union in this connection. That 
is not to say that the humanitarian angle is entirely lacking, for 
there are considerable numbers of Americans who regard the 
welfare of other peoples as outstanding in importance. There 
are many business men who look at the E.R.P. as a device for 
keeping the world economy on a fairly even keel, and there are 
doubtless some who regard it as a means of promoting markets 


abroad for American goods and farm products. But there are | 


also a good many members of Congress and large numbers of 
citizens who are so much individualists, so absorbed in their 
own personal plans and problems, that they fail to see that the 
United States has any degree of responsibility for what other 
countries may be unfortunate enough to suffer. Nevertheless, 
even these have been aroused by the reports brought back by 
congressmen who studied the European situation at first hand 
during the past summer and autumn, and by the dire warnings 
of Secretary Marshall, Secretary Forrestal, Mr. Dulles, and 
others that the protection of the United States against the 
Soviet Union depends in the last analysis largely on keeping 
‘Western Europe from economic collapse. And they have mote- 
over reluctantly concluded that this calls for financial assistance 
from the United States. 

Though the State Department followed a course of advising 
participants in the E.R.P. to scale down their estimates of 
essential needs prior to President Truman’s presentation of 
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formal recommendations, it has recently taken a firm stand 
against cuts by Congress, insisting that every penny of the 
amounts named must be authorized. With the Republican 
Congress and the Democratic President manceuvring for the 
upper hand, such a policy on the part of the State Department 
has been severely criticized in some quarters. Indeed it has 
been interpreted as an example of military techniques mis- 
takenly applied to the political field and even as something 
of an insult to Congress. Congress has the responsibility for the 
purse under the laws of the United States and only Congress can 
decide when to spend, the objects of expenditure, and the 
specific amounts required for various items. Yet despite this 
firmly established prerogative, here come the Secretary of State 
and others to tell Congress that President Truman’s recom- 
mendations must be taken without change. Certain Republicans 
apparently favour making a partisan issue out of the E.R.P., 
but thus far there appears to be little organized opposition to 
the Marshall Plan as a basic principle. The statement on the 
part of former President Hoover came as a surprise to many 
and gave comfort to those who advocate a drastic cut in the 
amount to be appropriated for the E.R.P., but it has thus far 
apparently had less practical effect than might be expected. 
The opposition to the E.R.P. remains scattered, but at the 
same time the reaction to the psychology displayed by the 
State Department and the attitude of independence on the part 
of Congress seem to point in the direction of some reduction in 
the amounts to be authorized, at least for expenditure during 
the first year. 

Suggesting the title of a current Broadway hit “ Strange 
Bedfellows,” the Progressive Citizens of America and Henry A. 
Wallace, despite their general antipathy to the Republicans, 
have joined die-hard isolationists among the Republicans in 
opposing the Marshall Plan. Among the 74 resolutions recently 
voted by the Progressive Citizens of America in backing Wallace 
for President, and setting the wheels of a third party moving, 
was one taking a position of categorical opposition to the 
E.R.P. The P.C.A. are not, of course, hostile to American 
assistance to foreign countries, but they favour a programme to 
be administered by the United Nations and applicable to all 
nations in the world. They regard the E.R.P. as intended to 
isolate the Soviet Union and therefore as likely to promote war. 
It is too early to determine the influence of the Wallace group in 
the final action onthe Marshall Plan. Ifit should develop that the 
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fight in Congress is long drawn-out and very close in result, 
it is possible that the Wallace influence would be sufficient to 
swing the determining votes, but it would be a very bitter pill 
for the Republicans to swallow. At this stage (February, 1948) 
it seems likely that the impact of the P.C.A. and Wallace will be 
negligible as far as the E.R.P. is concerned. 

Turning to the domestic side of the picture, one may note the 
fading of some issues that were highlighted a year ago and _ the 
increased focus on others. The labour debate which raged so 
sharply a year ago has largely subsided. There is considerable 
difference of opinion as to the Taft-Hartley Act, with few main- 
taining that it is all that it might be. Nevertheless, labour 
troubles have been less evident than for some time and the 
days lost as a result of strikes are now greatly reduced over a 
year ago, though there are predictions of a new outbreak. The 
most insistent domestic problem which was far less in the 
limelight a year ago is that of commodity prices and the cost 
of living. 

According to the Federal Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
retail prices on January 15, 1948, stood 71 per cent. above the 
level of August, 1939, 27 per cent. above June, 1946, and 
13 per cent. above June, 1920. Food prices in January, 1948, 
were actually 110 per cent. higher than the 1935-39 average. 
While farmers and industrial workers still enjoy greater pur- 
chasing power than in 1939, the plight of the white collar 
worker, the professional classes for the most part, and those 
with fixed incomes is serious. The President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors, the Federal Reserve Board, and many 
private individuals have warned of the great danger involved 
in spiraling prices. 

In the special session of Congress called in November, 1947, 
President Truman asked fora resumption of certain war-time 
controls, but Congress displayed slight enthusiasm toward the 
request. The action which it finally took was so weak as to 
be hardly worth the effort. The truth is that the Republican 
majority in Congress feels that it would be politically expedient 
to saddle the onus of high prices on the President and the 
Democrats. President Truman, facing an election, naturally 
has no desire to assume such a liability and attemps to shift the 
burden to Congress. Under these circumstances any decisive 
action this year seems highly problematical. 

The policy of President Truman and his associates looking 
towards a very high national income and full employment 
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seems to depend more or less on keeping the level of prices 
high. There is a feeling in many quarters that any substantial 
reduction in prices would bring a recession and possibly a major 
economic depression, with widespread unemployment and many 
business failures. The national debt of more than £62,500 
million, and the heavy interest charges which run to more 
than £1,250 million per year are such as to require large sums 
of federal revenue. Moreover, the heavy expenses for national 
defence, foreign assistance, and various elaborate domestic 
programmes are related in no small measure to high levels of 
federal revenue. And large federal revenues depend upon an 
inflated national income or a sharp increase in the already heavy 
income tax rates. 

The break in the grain and livestock prices which started in 
late January of 1948 has been accompanied by confusion in the 
stock market and some fall in general commodity prices. The 
impact of sharply falling grain prices on the general level of 
retail prices has thus far been slight and announcements are 
made almost daily to the effect that clothing and other important 
items will be even more expensive this spring. The significance 
of the drop in grain, livestock, and corporate stocks has been 
variously interpreted. Some profess to see very little long-term 
meaning, maintaining that the decline is purely temporary. 
Others see at least the beginning of a far-reaching price adjust- 
ment. Some welcome the development, while others view it 
as the indication of a major economic collapse. There is a 
feeling in some quarters that it may help the Marshall Plan 
by removing the fear of further inflation caused by purchases 
in the United States made under such a programme. With 
few exceptions those who comment on the price break, which 
in the case of grain is the sharpest ever recorded by the Chicago 
Board of Trade, do so with caution, noting that neither 
the basic causes nor the full significance are clear at this time. 

Closely related to the general problem of prices is the meat 
supply. Meat prices have risen more sharply than most other 
commodities, and it has been estimated that an industrial 
worker may spend as much as six weeks out ofa year earning 
enough to purchase the annual supply of meat for his family. 
For some months there have been predictions of a serious 
meat shortage which would become widely apparent in 1948 
and which would in all probability drive meat prices still higher. 
Even within the Republican ranks in Congress there has been a 
group led by Senator Flanders which is pushing for legislation 
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which would authorize meat rationing if the situation becomes 
sufficiently serious and in the meantime would provide for the 
printing of ration books and other preparations which would 
be required for the application of such a system. Congress 
remains highly sensitive to the suggestion of a return to war-time 
controls, and it is doubtful whether any steps in preparing for 
meat rationing will be taken, particularly when the meat packers 
oppose, maintaining that rationing would merely have the 
effect of driving the existing supplies into the black market. 
Public opinion in the meantime remains largely dormant on the 
matter, perhaps because of more pressing matters which are 
to the fore and also because the estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture have proved on various previous occasions to 
be inaccurate. Nevertheless, a serious meat shortage in. a 
country whose people are as meat hungry as the United States 
would have important consequences in a presidential election 
year. 

Despite the phobia which seems to attach in official circles 
to any and all sorts of price control, the pressure has been 
such that Congress has never dared to dispense entirely with con- 
trols on rent. When other price control measures lapsed, 
temporary extension was provided for rent control and this has 
been renewed periodically. The real estate interests have been 
most active in pushing for the abandonment of any limitations 
on the rentals which may be charged, maintaining that there 
would actually be slight increases and that the present controls 
are responsible for the present housing shortage because they 
encourage a wasteful use of space. However, the experience in 
certain areas where rent control does not apply, hardly bears out 
the assertion that the removal of official regulations would have 
little effect on rental levels. Organized labour and other 
elements of the population believe very strongly that a return 
to unregulated rental charges would mean a serious increase in 
the general cost of living and they have thus far been able to 
bring sufficient pressure on Congress to prevent the decontrol 
of rents despite the Republican distrust of such legislation. 

Whether the people are deeply stirred up over the present 
rates of federal income taxes may be a question. Some of the 
public opinion polls seem to indicate that the majority sentiment 
favours a reduction in the national debt rather than tax favours. 
But irrespective of the popular reaction there is and indeed has 
been in Congress for some time, a vociferous element which 
has regarded tax reduction as more important than anything 
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else. The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
in the House of Representatives since coming to his present 
position more than a year ago has apparently had no other 
major concern than personal income tax reduction. The cor- 
porate income tax rate was cut substantially two years ago and 
the Republicans now feel that their basic reputation depends in 
large measure on cutting the personal income tax rate. 

Bills providing for such reduction were passed twice last 
year, but in both cases vetoed successfully by the President. 
But with an election year at hand even the President in his 1948 
messages to Congress has taken a stand in favour of some 
change in personal income tax burdens, though he insists that 
the loss in revenue should be made up by an increase in cor- 
poration income tax rates because of the need for large 
federal revenues and the inflationary effects of a general reduction 
in taxes. The proposals made by the President would take some 
millions of small taxpayers off the rolls entirely, and would give 
a $40 cost of living allowance to every taxpayer and to each of his 
dependents. The Republicans originally favoured a straight 
twenty per cent cut across the board which would, of course, 
have saved large taxpayers many thousands of dollars but small 
tax payers relatively little. However, the influence of public 
opinion has apparently caused the Republicans to modify their 
position so as to weight the proposed cuts more heavily in 
favour of the little man, though they profess to consider the 
presidential plan as unworthy of consideration. There is little 
question that some action will be taken by Congress so as to 
make a show of cutting the tax load, but whether the President 
will approve such action and if not whether Congress can pass 
such a bill over the veto are matters for speculation. 

The presidential election has thus far seemed rather vague 
in outline. There is naturally little activity among the Demo- 
crats since the nomination of President Truman is taken for 
granted. However, the Democrats do have a new national 
chairman and propose to change the rules regulating delegates 
to the national convention by giving a bonus of four seats to 
those states which have given loyal support to the Democratic 
ticket in recent elections—thus yielding in some degree to the 
demands of the Solid South for greater recognition. On the 
Republican side there has been less activity despite the unusually 
early planning for the holding of the national convention at 
Philadelphia in June. Various reasons have been advanced for 
the slow development of definiteness on the Republican side, 
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but perhaps most frequently mentioned has been the question 
of whether General Eisenhower would be a candidate. 

In the public opinion polls General Eisenhower has displayed 
impressive strength in contrast to the other Republican hopefuls : 
Dewey, Taft, and Stassen. Indeed, he has been the only Repub- 
lican possibility to exceed Truman in strength. Republican 
leaders have professed to regard the public opinion poll results 
as relatively inconsequential, but some of this has obviously 
been of the whistling-in-the-dark variety. Nevertheless, there 
is apparently a considerable feeling that the Republicans can 
capture the presidency despite the apparent preference of the 
American public for Truman rather than Dewey, Taft, or 
Stassen. 

The letter written by General Eisenhower to supporters, in 
which he stated that he was not a candidate and could not accept 
nomination were it to be tendered, has naturally received 
front-page publicity throughout the country. His statements 
that the military should remain subordinate to the civil and that 
his background would not constitute the needed experience 
which a President should possess have been highly praised. 
And both the Democrats and the Republicans seem relieved 
to have General Eisenhower out of the picture. In the case 
of the former such an attitude is perfectly understandable ; 
in the case of the Republicans it is a little startling, for it suggests 
a preference for defeat unless a Republican “ regular” can be 
elected President, or at the very least the willingness to take a 
considerable gamble on the outcome. At any rate the elimina- | 
tion of General Eisenhower has had the effect of clarifying the 
Republican part of the scene and bringing about more of the 
usual election year pre-convention activity. 

The announcement by Henry Wallace that he would be a 
candidate for the presidency received wide publicity despite the 
fact that there had been rumours to that effect for some time. 
But various pressures had undoubtedly been put on Wallace 
by his former political associates, and there was always a feeling 
on the part of some that he would not actually run. That 
attitude is still to be found in some quarters since Mr. Wallace 
apparently left the door open to withdrawal during the summer 
by stating that he had made his decision on the basis of the 
Truman record. 

The entry of Wallace into the race has stirred up diverse 
emotions. The Republicans in general have professed distinct 
jubilation and probably have been genuinely delighted at the 
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announcement. The Democrats have frequently declared that 
the Wallace candidacy made little difference to them, and some 
of them may actually see little diminution of Democratic chances 
as a result of his candidacy, but there is little doubt that many 
Democrats view the situation with varying degrees of alarm. 
Wallace votes will not come from Republican circles in large 
numbers and they may not come from old-line Democrats either. 
But they are likely to come from groups that have been support- 
ing the Democrats during recent years. 

The Progressive Citizens of America, the Wallace organiza- 
tion, is still manceuvering for position, though it held a national 
conference in Chicago in January and drafted a platform con- 
taining 74 points. Already it is apparent that it is not going 
to receive some of the support which it hoped to have. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations has recorded a decisive 
vote of 33 to 11 on the part of its executive board against 
supporting Wallace, while the corresponding board of the 
American Federation of Labour has turned Wallace down by 
unanimous vote. The Railroad Brotherhoods have refused to 
support Wallace also, thus throwing the major labour organiza- 
tions without exception in opposition. The American Labour 
Party which is active in New York will be a Wallace backer, 
but it will lose many of its members. The important Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, for example, has already 
pulled out of the American Labour Party as a result of the 
Wallace candidacy. 

Even the most ardent supporters of Wallace do not maintain 
that he can be elected, but they apparently feel that their cause 
is a worthwhile one because of the influence which they may have 
in swinging the election. In the public opinion polls Wallace 
has been drawing from five to ten per cent. of the support, 
which could not conceivably give him even a fighting chance of 
election. Among the farmers he might be supposed to have 
distinct popularity because of his able record as Secretary of 
Agriculture under Franklin D. Roosevelt, but the polls show 
that his popularity among farmers is actually less than his 
following in the general voting population. Outside of the 
South, Wallace has received 7 per cent. of the farm support, 
but in the Southern states he has a much smaller following. 
Among Veterans the Wallace strength goes to 10 per cent. 

The significance of the Wallace candidacy is related to the 
influence of a few so-called “pivotal” states in electing a 
President. New York State, for example, has almost one-tenth 
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of the total 531 electoral votes and in a close election might have 
a great deal to do with determining the winner. The Repub- 
lican and Democratic strength is fairly evenly divided in New 
York State, with the independent vote decisive. The inde- 
pendent vote has ordinarily gone to the Democrats in recent 
presidential elections and its shift in any large measure to 
Wallace might well mean a Republican victory in that state 
which in turn might possibly determine the national outcome. 
And Wallace’s strength in New York is placed as high as 15 per 
cent. of the entire vote. In the South and in the strongly 
Republican states of the North the Wallace candidacy will, of 
course, be of no practical importance, though even in these 
states it may result in adding to the bitterness with which 
extreme left-wingers are being increasingly regarded. 

A good many thoughtful persons regret the Wallace move on 
two grounds. In the first place, it may have an important 
bearing on a realignment of voters in the political party system. 
At present neither party has sufficient uniformity to enable it to 
take a decisive stand on important issues. Especially is this 
true in the case of the Democratic Party which includes in its 
membership the reactionaries of the South, the middle-of-the- 
road Democrats of all sections, and the New Dealers and other 
left-wing groups. A strong third party would seem to offer a 
good many advantages to the United States, and there have 
been certain indications that such a party might actually be 
feasible within the near future. The record of the Wallace 
group may be such that the organization of an enduring third 
patty with major status will be considerably delayed. As far 
as can be determined at present the Wallace movement will have 
the full support of the Communists, and that in itself is likely 
to stir up deep-seated antagonism despite the general admission 
that Henry A. Wallace himself is not at all a Communist. The 
failure of the Progressive Citizens of America to achieve concrete 
results in connection with its liberal 74-point platform, may 
discourage progressive movements in general, especially if the 
net accomplishment would be the throwing of the election to 


the Republicans. 
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THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE BILL 


By MarGery Fry 


THE Criminal Justice Bill should not be regarded as an 
isolated piece of legislation. The whole structure of our 
criminal justice has for long been pretty generally recognised 
to be in need of a complete renovation, and in the reports of 
committees and commissions a perfect library of blue-prints 
for such a renovation already exists. The enquiries dealing 
with persistent offenders, the probation system, the employment 
of prisoners and their after-care, capital punishment, corporal 
punishment, the qualifications of Clerks to the Magistrates, 
and poor persons’ defence have all contributed useful and 
authoritative material. The Royal Commission on the appoint- 
ment of Magistrates is still sitting, and, most important of all, 
the Lord Chancellor has lately promised an overhauling of the 
statute book, which, he estimates, it will take some fifteen 
years to complete. Taken together these reports shadow forth 
a completely revised system, delivered from ancient anomalies 
and “sleeping laws,” offering greater security of justice in the 
Courts’ decisions, a wiser treatment of those who are found 
guilty, and a better definition of the actual position between 
the state and those who seek their own advantage to the 
detriment of the community as a whole. One would like to 
think that the revision of our laws could also mean a lessening 
of forbidden actions. But, though we shall probably be 
relieved of obligation to refrain from various acts we have no 
mind to, such as levelling a turn-pike gate or depraving the 
book of common prayer, it is pretty clear that we cannot yet 
afford the general loosening up of control we all so much 
desire, and that in consequence our courts will have, for years 
to come, to deal with many offenders who are not of what is 
vaguely known as “ the criminal type.” 

It would perhaps have been more logical if the actual 
building of the new structure of criminal justice had begun by 
revision of the appointment of Magistrates and Clerks, pro- 
ceeded to the financial arrangements of our courts (which 
badly need bringing up to date), then clarified the law itself, 
and proceeded at the very end to deal with the treatment of 
offenders. ; 

But in the meanwhile we should be continuing to increase 
crime by the use of inefficient methods of counteracting it, 
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and so mortgaging the future for the sake of a logical sequence. 
It is therefore a matter for satisfaction that the series of reforms 
is being begun at the “treatment” end. And in this con- 
nection we may claim the new “Children Bill” as another 
proposed measure which should diminish the supply of crime in 
the future. Law-breakers are early made; one could probably 
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find some psychologists to maintain that more are manufactured ff 


to find, in the Children’s Courts, how closely delinquency is 
associated with unhappiness, and, though fortunately many 
child delinquents grow up quite normally into good citizens, | 
much evidence goes to show that the adult criminal has usually | 
begun his law-breaking career early. The best hope of § 
preventing future crime lies in the reclamation of young people ff 
of this type, or, if one prefers to use words which imply less of 
moral judgment, in their adaptation to the claims of our actual 
society ; an adaptation which does sometimes involve regret- [| 
table mutilation of the untamed personality. 

“Civil must conquer, where’t other *twere worse—” 
if the wild bird cannot accustom itself to the limits of the cage 
it will batter its life out against the bars, but our “ socialisation ” : 
probably does turn some eaglets into chickens.’ 

Actually evidence accumulates to show that a main trouble 
of the lawless young thing is the failure to grow the roots of 
that social sense, which for the majority makes commerce with 
the community essential, during the unconscious or dimly 
conscious years of childhood. The unloved child may grow 
up unloving and the attitude of ‘f I cares for nobody, no, not I, 
and nobody cares for me ” leaves it to the sanctions of law to 
enforce conduct which most people conform to voluntarily, 
rather than incur the blame of society and their own consciences. 

In this sense the Children Bill, seeking to make good in 
early years the lack of normal home life, may be said to offer 
the preliminary stratagem of an attack on crime which it is 
designed to follow up by those parts of the Criminal Justice 
Bill concerned specifically with young people. Some of the 
provisions of this Bill are for removing forms of penalty which 
risk increasing the anti-social tendencies which they too 
unintelligently aim at curing. Thus the growing habit of 
sending young people between fourteen and seventeen to prison, 
on the ground of their being too unruly to be detained elsewhere 
is checked by a clause forbidding Summary Courts to send any 
person under seventeen to prison, whilst the higher courts can 
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only use imprisonment for people over fifteen. No person 
under twenty-one can be imprisoned by order of any court 
“unless the court has obtained and considered information 
about the circumstances, including the character of the said 
person, and is of opinion that no other method of dealing with 
him is appropriate,” a Magistrates’ Court being further required 
to state its reasons for rejecting other methods in the warrant 
of commitment. 

Moreover, power is taken in this Bill for raising at some 
later date, up to a maximum of twenty-one, the age below . 
which courts may not sentence to imprisonment, or commit to 
prison for non-payment of fines, etc. ,The rather curious 
proviso is added that such a power may be exercised regarding 
one of the sexes only. 

It is obvious past the need of argument that it is in the 
interests of the community as well as of the young people 
themselves, to prevent mere boys and girls from gaining 
acquaintance with prison or its older inhabitants. The difficulty 
of devising an alternative is equally obvious, and most glaring 
of all, that of providing such alternatives in the present state of 
the country’s resources. So the clause which authorises the 
establishment of Detention Centres for young people between 
fourteen and twenty-one is permeated by a patent doubt as to 
their speedy materialisation. The p/an outlined is for such 
centres to be used, within the limits of age, for detention, 
usually for three months (for offences for which the maximum 
penalty is less than three months imprisonment) with powers 
in exceptional cases of graver crimes to detain up to six months. 

Around this proposal hopes and fears are jostling each other. 
There are those who dread the establishment of a chain of 
miniature prisons for boys and girls, with “short and sharp 
or give "em Hell” for their motto. That such a result cou/d 
follow from the proposed law is true, but the recent record of 
the Prison Commission does not justify the assumption that it 
would, except perhaps when one considers the conditions under 
which Borstal lads whose licences have been revoked are living 
to-day. If those conditions were to be multiplied up and down 
the country a retrograde step would have been taken. On the 
other hand if the spirit (though not alas, the actual environment) 
of the forest camps of California, where a few months of rough 
but healthy conditions with useful, and sometimes adventurous, 
employment are found to work wonders with city boys of the 
pte-criminal type, can be imitated, a serious gap in our penal 
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system might be filled. To send an adolescent to a Borstal 
Institution for a possible three years segregation, followed by 
a year’s supervision, is often an interference with individual 
liberty quite disproportionate to the occasion, even where 
probation has been tried and found to fail. A complete break, 
a physical and mental change, in healthier surroundings, with a ‘f 
chance of gaining new ideas and making new habits, would 
frequently give opportunity for turning in a new direction. It is 
perhaps in the (usually vain) hope of giving a “‘ salutary jerk ” 
of this sort that magistrates continue to send young offenders, 
even on their first conviction, for prison terms. 

In 1945 3,390 youths between their sixteenth and twenty-first 
birthdays were sentenced to imprisonment, of whom 37.7 per 
cent. had not, so far as is known, previously been proved 
guilty of offences. Very nearly 3,000 of them received sentences 
of three months or less. The similar figures for girls are 792 
imprisoned, 34 per cent. not known to have been previously 
guilty, 634 receiving sentences of three months or less. 

It is to be hoped that magistrates would welcome an 
alternative to a practice which is annually deplored in the prison 
reports. 

If these detention centres are to be established there seems 
little excuse for passing one of the controversial clauses of the 
Bill lowering the qualifications for a Borstal sentence to the 
commission of any offerice carrying a penalty of imprisonment 
however short (in place of one carrying not less than a month) 
with a less stringent insistence on incipient criminality in the 
offender, the court being obliged only to have “ regard to his 
character and previous conduct, and to the circumstances of the 
offence ”—a very wide discretion. “To the present writer it 
seems that such an extension of the power of the courts over 
the lives of young people should not be granted at the very 
moment when they are to be provided with an alternative to 
Borstal, which should either obviate the need of long segregation 
from normal life or, if it fails, add an important proof of its 
necessity. 

The permission to use the new Remand Centres to be set up 
not only for young people between seventeen and twenty-one, 
but for those between fourteen and seventeen who are eertified 
as too unruly or depraved for a remand home, or as needing 
observation which cannot be provided in such a home would 
do away with the lamentable practice of sending unconvicted 
children to an ordinary prison, on remand, a practice which 
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has shown signs of increasing of late years. But it is a remedy 
of dubious character. The “unruly” boy of 14 may be able 
to hold his own in the company of much older adolescents, he 
will probably be uplifted with pride at being one of them, but 
the cases needing observation, whether of their physical or 
mental condition, will often be of the types to whom the 
surroundings will be too strange and painful to be at all 
propitious for diagnosis and the official view of “ unruliness ” 
has-a wide scope. Moteover, there are indications in the Bill 
that both the new remand and the new detention centres to be 
set up may be lodged in prison premises. If this threat becomes 
a fact we are in danger that the new law may increase the very 
evil it is intended to avoid. It is naive to believe that re- 
christening the whole or part of a gaol changes the attitude of 
the public towards it. Send your boy of fourteen to the local 
prison under any other name, he will have “ been in clink,” 
admitted with all the ceremony of locking and unlocking, 
familiarised with prison gossip and the grim implications of a 
prison building. 

These establishments must be separated from prisons if the 
Bill is to be a measure for carrying out what Sir Alexander 
Maxwell lately claimed as the first of the Home Office functions 
in relation to prisons—keeping as many young people as 
possible out of them. 

For the treatment of those in prison various changes are 
proposed; notably the abolition of the distinction between 
penal servitude and imprisonment and between the three 
Prison Divisions, and the disuse of the now almost meaningless 
term “hard labour.” Preventive Detention would no longer . 
be a separate sentence, served after a term of penal servitude, but 
a special sentence of imprisonment ranging in length from five 
to fourteen years. A new form of sentence is proposed for a 
third or subsequent conviction of serious crime, called “ cor- 
rective training ” intended to check recidivism. 

The decision to abolish corporal punishment is the logical 
result of the report of the committee which unanimously 
recommended this step. It is regrettable that this abolition 
does not extend to punishment for prison offences. Happily 
the inflictions of such punishments show a tendericy to decline, 
and one may hope that they will die out as an anachronism as 
the newer type of prison discipline replaces the old. The 
gtimmest anachronism of all, the gallows, is not dealt with in 
the Bill as it stands, and the conversion of the Home Secretary. 
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in favour of capital punishment seems unfortunately likely to be 
a teflection of one section of Home Office views. Into this 
well-worn topic this article does not offer space to go in detail. 
All that Beccaria and Bentham urged against this irrevocable 
penalty holds good after nearly two centuries. It has been 
reinforced since by the successful experiments of our neighbours 
round the North Sea, as well as in many other parts @f the 
world. It remains for the free vote of parliament, upon the 
amendments to be proposed, to determine whether what 
Westermark called.the last remaining human sacrifice is still to 
defile our statute book and throw its shadow on our prisons. 

Capital punishment is the ultimate expression of the belief 
in deterrence by fear, and also of the possibility of assessing 
responsibility with unerring accuracy. If the Bill, as drafted, 
shows no intention of abandoning this double creed in the case 
of homicide, it shows the beginnings of a change of attitude 
regarding offenders of other classes. The view of the doctor 
and the view of the executioner are diametrically opposed; here 
the essential need to understand the influence of a man’s mental 
or physical condition upon his actions receives important 
recognition in the proposals that, besides remanding a culprit 
for medical examination to prison between conviction and 
sentence with a view to obtaining a medical report “ before the 
method of dealing with him is determined,” a court may alter- 
natively grant him bail with a condition that he should undergo 
a medical examination outside prison. Equally important is 
the provision that the undergoing of treatment for his mental 
condition may be made a condition in a probation order. 

This is only one amongst a number of other proposals for 
strengthening the probation system, of which the most valuable 
will probably “be the grants of public money for probation 
homes and hostels, and for the needs of persons under supet- 
vision orders. ) 

With regard to the homes and hostels the method largely 
employed already by the Home Office in financing approved 
schools run by voluntary bodies is adopted. There is need to 
safeguard these large grants made to private bodies and it 
would be desirable for some control over the appointment of 
governing bodies receiving grants to be retained by the Home 
Office. 

Magistrates of Children’s Courts will probably be inclined 
to oppose the loss of the entirely illogical, but very convenient, 
fiction, by which a person may be found guilty, and put upon 
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probation by the Court “ without proceeding to conviction.” 
So long, at least, as we remain without any simple classification 
line between grave and trivial offences it is a great advantage 
that not only the consequences, but the very name of conviction 
should be spared to offenders whom the lower courts desire 
to treat by probation. The Home Secretary is endeavouring 
to resolve the struggle between the legalistic and the humanistic 
views on this matter by finding a “ formula,” but the difference 
of opinion is a very real one, and no mere drafting ingenuity 
can reconcile the two views. 

On the whole the Bill will be welcomed by those who desire 
the betterment of our penal system. Some matters remain for 
fierce debate upon the Report Stage but there is a large measure 
of agreement upon its aims and much of its contents. It will 
stand an unfinished structure until the other reforms mentioned 
at the beginning of this article appear upon its flanks but it will 
stand in its own right as a piece of legislation, useful .at once 
and with large capacities for future good to the community, 
when its schemes can be provided with suitable equipment. 


WORK AND INCENTIVES IN A 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


By J. D. SurHERLAND 


ALTHOUGH innumerable articles have been written during 
recent years on the subject of work incentives, I am venturing 
to add yet another, because I have formed the impression that 
certain fundamental aspects of this matter are not yet widely 
appreciated. In particular, a major omission is frequently 
those psychological considerations which are raised by the phrase 


9? 


in the title—‘‘ in a democratic society. 
that I should like to draw attention. . 

It will perhaps clarify matters if we look first at some points 
affecting the significance of work to the individual. It is 
commonly said that man works because he must earn money. 
Certainly in our society he has to acquire money in order to 
satisfy the basic biological drives of hunger and sex. Neverthe- 
less, it is clearly not enough to leave the matter with this 
over-simplified answer. As Professor Mace has pointed out, 


1 Occupational Psychology, Vol. XXII, No. 1. January, 1948. 


It is to those aspects 
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we only begin to understand what the pay packet theory means 
when we know how men spend their money and their time. 
Other motives have been added to the monetary one, but 
underlying most incentive schemes in industry is the psychologi- 
cal theory of the individual in regard to his work that is best 
described by Elton Mayo’s term “the rabble hypothesis.”* 
On this view, “‘ economic man ” is a self-contained unit whose 
activities are governed entirely by certain internal needs, and 
he can therefore be induced to work by the offer of various 
rewatds through which he can satisfy these needs. It would 
seem to be irrelevant to this theory that man happens to be a 
social animal, 4¢., that groups of men create psychological 
forces which are specific to the group situation. Groups of 
“economic men” are merely aggregates of self-regulating 
units so that the whole is not different from the sum of the parts. 

The contradictory and confusing results of various incentive 
schemes expose the limitations of the rabble hypothesis. 
Monetary rewards and many other “incentives” have very 
little controlling influence on the amount of effort the worker 
puts forth once certain basic needs are satisfied. What, then, 
ate the forces that are not only untapped by the usual 
“incentives,” but which often give the impression of acting as 
“counter incentives”? Some insight is gained if we look 
at the major satisfactions which workers rate as of higher 
ptiority than wages when these satisfy basic needs. Security, 
opportunities for acquiring more skill and other general 
developments, and a square deal as a human being are rated 
more highly. Now,these needs are recognised by many indus- 
trial executives and many firms have made sincere efforts to 
meet them; nevertheless, even these efforts have not been 
altogether successful in removing the manifestations of 
dissatisfaction in work. There persists, in a universally 
recognised way, a part of the worker’s energies which is not 
given to his job as it might be. There are, in fact, all the signs 
-of the frustration of other major-needs. 

When a situation is frustrating we expect reactive attempts 
to undo the resistances to achieving satisfaction, and for a time 
these reactions will be increasingly aggressive as the frustration 
continues. Though a source of trouble for the executive, such 
aggressive behaviour is a good sign for the community, because 
it indicates an active concern about the situation. If the 
frustration persists indefinitely, then active aggressive responses 

2 Social Problems of an Industrial Civilisation, Hatvatd Business School, Boston, 1945. 
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may be replaced by regressive behaviour, i., a returning to 
mote primitive illogical and more emotional ways. This trend 
is seen in the allergic irritability to everything associated with 
gtoups in authority and in the readiness to adopt unreasonable, 
hostile attitudes to all kinds of actions carried out by those 
individuals or groups. Still further frustration may lead to fixa- 
tion or to apathy. Fixation in the individual means a blind 
adherence to such partial satsifactions as have been obtained, 
and a dread of making new adaptations so that, for example, 
new technical methods are resisted. Apathy is even more 
serious, for it may produce an irreversible abandonment of all 
positive attitudes. 

The origin of these major frustrations in industry today is 
clear. It lies in the needs of the individual to take part in a 
working group in a democratic fashion, #.e., to have power and 
responsibility in regard to what his group is doing. Our long 
political struggles have won these psychological satisfactions for 
the individual as a citizen. But the citizen who is also a worker 
has to live in two cultures, a democratic one outside his work 
and an authoritarian one in it, and the meeting points of 
different cultures is a notorious breeding ground for psycho- 
logical unrest. In his behaviour as a worker, the needs and 
values of the citizen have to be exchanged for those of the 
donkey, the animal whose output is regulated by the carrot and 
the stick. The democratic man, however, cannot give up his 
need to know what the load is he is being asked to drag and 
why, and who is offering the carrot’or cracking the whip—and 
why. 

It may help to bring out some of these issues more fully if 
we consider the significance of work to the developing 
personality of the boy in our society. 

Modern psychological work makes it more and more plain 
that the main features of our adult personalities are largely 
laid down in our earliest years. It is almost certain then that 
out attitudes to work and our deeper feelings about it are 
affected by its significance to us at this early stage. In recent 
yeats the work of the child-psycho-analysts has shown that 
there are created in our early years the needs for love and 
feparation to the parents, particularly to the mother, needs 
which are amongst the great unconscious driving forces shaping 
our future character, interests, and attitudes. Now the methods 
of reparation as demonstrated to the boy by his father are very 
intimately connected with the medium of work. To the child, 
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his father’s omnipotent power is centred round this mysterious 
rite in which all men take part for so much of their time. The 
boy longs to be identified with this privileged group, and all his 
strivings to independence and maturity are connected with this 
theme. In the deeper layers of his mind work signifies a 
powerful reparative or giving process whith is bound up with 
phantasies about masculine potency and creativity. In the 
traditional agricultural community the weaving of work into 
the fabric of life, its significance in the fundamental processes 
of giving and taking, were clearly demonstrated and, indeed, the © 
boy could share directly in his father’s work. He could grow 
up within a living panorama of “ visual and tangible aids ” in 
his education for life. The conscious aims of work in the life 
of the community were clear as was the inter-dependence of the 
various workers, who were, indeed, often named after their 
particular contribution. And because he could control his 
means of production, because he could decide what and how 
he would produce, his self-expression through his work was 
normally of a deeply satisfying kind, ie. the unconscious 
needs were also satisfied. 

In the industrialised community, however, the role of work 
is complicated for the boy. All he sees of it are the outer walls 
of the factory or office, and the rather disturbing repercussions 
that have so frequently come outside in the form of his father’s 
frustrations. He finds that his father is not really independent 
after all, for his powers are at the mercy of vague persecuting 
figures called “bosses,” who can apparently dispose of his 
father at will, or who certainly do not appear to accept his 
father’s offers of “‘ love,” ¢.g., in the form of his ideas. 

The existence of powerful altruistic motives underlying 
work must be inferred if we are to explain the social develop- 
ment of man. That work is closely connected with deep love 
of co-operative impulses, is seen in the almost universal inhibi- 
tions and conflicts over work which are to be found in those 
who suffer from emotional disorders, conditions which Freud 
elucidated by relating them to abnormalities in the development 
of love relationships. Another manifestation of this connection 
is the great guilt which individuals feel who cannot work for 
nervous reasons. The profound significance of work for the 
individual’s well-being may also be seen if we consider the 
devastating effects of unemployment on the personality, ot 
even in the dissatisfactions commonly expressed when there is 
not enough to do in a job. 
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With work being of the very warp and woof of life in social 
groups, the individual’s expression through it must permit of 
certain satisfactions. Most important, there must be a feeling 
that it is something freely given to others and that it is wanted 
by them. It must also have some features whereby it can 
signify the uniqueness of the worker’s contribution to his 
fellows. This is not to say that the individual works for a 
remote “ society’; on the contrary, it is to say that it is the 
quality of the satisfactions that he receives in his face-to-face 
daily relationships with fellow-workers that matters. 

Attitudes to work under conditions approximating to those 
described are to be seen in our society in some professional 
workers. It is an entirely unfounded assumption that the very 
high degree of spontaneous effort and output of these workers 
is a psychological characteristic of only a fraction of mankind, 
and not a result of the psychological conditions in their 
particular field. The recent reaction of the medical profession 
to what was felt to be a threat to some of these deep satisfac- 
tions in work had a little-noted implication. Most of the 
frustrating conditions so sharply dreaded by the doctors have 
had to be endured by the industrial worker for the last two 
hundred years. 

In short, when its object is a truly common purpose, there 
is no need to look for inducements to make people work. 
Incentives are the artificial forces that have to be created when 
work is being asked for purposes that are felt to be, at least in 
part, private. In our culture the basic drives of the individual 
and all his socialised attitudes and activities press him to work. 
But in his work the human being must feel that he is a mature 
independent person with appropriate power and responsibility 
in what he does. In other words, the important psychological 
forces in work are those that affect the promotion of spontaneous 
co-operation or conflict in the working group. 

When we look at industry today from the point of view of 
the scope it offers to the realisation of these conscious and 
unconscious forces, we cannot but marvel at the capacity of the 
individual to endure privation and frustration. In the first 
place, what he shall make has been largely out of his control, 
either directly or indirectly. ‘The efforts of his fellows, because 
of economic compulsion, may be forced into producing goods 
which none has any desire to see made. (The increasing control 
of industry by the State during the last year or two alters this.) 
How and when he shall work is decided for him. The break-up 
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of jobs by production engineers has been done without any 
reference to him until he is left with some fragment of a task 
which is so limited in scope as to permit of no self-expression 
whatsoever. The depressions of the years between the wats 
made it plain enough that the so-called right to sell his labour 
has little psychological reality. Again, where he can work is 
not his affair, yet a man and his family root and grow in their 
social soil, and uprooting is a serious move which no one with 
a family can undertake lightly. The history of the increasing 
bitterness in the relations between various groups in industry, 
é.g., owner and worker, management and worker, or between 
sections within the management hierarchy, which has been the 
course of the industrialisation of our society, need not be 
described. The outstanding effect has been that the need for 
co-operative relationships was met by the development of 
groups whose aim was not that of the production of goods, 
but the opposition to some other group or groups. 


What is to be done? 


What has been implied so far is that the human problems in 
industry are mainly derived from the fact that we have not yet 
progressed to the stage when the patterns of human relation- 
ships in work are democratic instead of authoritarian. How is 


this development to be achieved ? Clearly the lead must come 
from the existing sources of responsibility for what is done, 
viz., the various individuals and groups in executive positions. 
It is unlikely that relations can be fully democratic, and therefore 
fully satisfying to the mature individual until he sharés fully in 
the responsibility for what is produced. This may be a lengthy 
process, but immediate steps are feasible to start the change of 
the existing patterns with their frustrations. “ Participation” 
is becoming a familiar word. Techniques of introducing 
participation, however, are too often formal rather than real. 
Management has got to learn that participant relations in the’ 
factory represent a way of life and not a chart of the hierarchical 
representation of workers on a Joint Production Committee 
where management and workers may face each other across the 
table, with the essential tensions between them covered by a 
veneer of armed neutrality. 

Whether the eventual authority for production rests with the 
state or with the private firm merely means a possible change in 
the composition of management. In the one case the worker 
will have to delegate to the state the power of appointing 
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management; in the other he finds a management chosen 
more arbitrarily. Now while the former undoubtedly intro- 
duces a different field of psychological forces, nevertheless 
nationalisation does not remove the need to satisfy the social 
give and take of the individual in the character of the face-to-face 
relations of his. working group. Indeed, the psychological 
“distance” of the source of aythority under nationalisation 
may become so great, that just as intense feelings of having 
things done /o them rather than with them may arise in the 
worker groups or in sub-management groups towards central 
authority. Signs of this difficulty have, of course, already 
appeared from time to time amongst some mining groups. 

It demands considerable resources from a management 
hitherto backed up by such powerful sanctions as “ the sack ” 
to change to a relationship in which obvious capacity to cohere 
the efforts of a group around a common task will be what 
counts. On the other hand, many executives, because of their 
conditioning to an authoritarian culture are more apprehensive 
than they need be about the effects of a change of relationship. 
The alternative to imposed discipline is not chaos but self- 
discipline. Democracy in industry, it is often thought, must 
involve an endless waste of time and valuable productive hours 
in group discussions, committee meetings, etc. And faced 
with complex problems in their inter-personal relations, many 
gtoups may feel that democracy is much more painful than they 
had envisaged. On these scores, there will certainly be at times 
movements towards the resumption of an authoritarian leader- 
led relationship in which, paradoxically enough, the led will 
ptess in the same direction as the impatient autocrat. Two 
considerations should be kept in mind. First, the cost in time 
of not having participation can be seen daily in the manifestations 
of non-co-operation, from the various restrictive practices to 
absenteeism, high sickness rates, and even to the strike. In the 
second place, democratic groups do not abandon leaders with 
executive power. They confer such authority on leaders and 
expect it to be used at appropriate times. But over a period 
there is a considerable difference in the responses to emergency 
decisions by the leader who holds his position by consent and 
he who is there by imposition from above. Actually, the 
resources of groups and their appreciations of their limitations 
are grossly underestimated, as is the capacity of most groups to 
teach and to abide by sound decisions, provided the full facts 
are made available. There is no getting away from the fact 
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that the psychological environment in industry has hitherto 
done little or nothing to nourish the personal development 
of its workers. The remarkable thing, indeed, is that there has 
been so little permanent damage to industrial man. Not only 
are the capacities of groups high, but their speed in learning to 
use them under proper conditions can be quite astonishing. 
Moreover, the influence of group opinion on the conduct of 
its members is very great. Many of the so-called disciplinary 
problems in the factory can never be treated by authoritarian 
management, for these manifestations are expressive of frustta- 
tion and resentment against the total situation. Imposed 
discipline may remove one symptom, but inevitably a new one 
will appear. Self-discipline, on the other hand, is more 
effective and more lasting—the internalisation of a group 
conscience into the individual’s mind exerts a considerable 
pressure on his behaviour, whether the boss is present or not. 


It would be out of place for me to suggest any detailed 
schemes whereby such changes might be instituted. I have 
been concerned with raising certain aspects of a highly complex 
= hoping that those who are in positions of responsi- 

ility in industry may see something useful in them. It is 
almost certain that we do not realise the kinds of difficulties 
that will arise in the introduction of satisfying participation 
procedures, and it is to be hoped that much research will be 
done on this problem soon. One or two pilot studies carried 
out by teams of social psychologists working along with keen 
executives will throw up most of the typical problems and the 
solution to some of them. Psychologists, educationists, and 
other social scientists have also been just as much conditioned 
by their culture as have executives and many theories of learning 
are essentially based on an “‘ economic man ” type of individual. 
The fact that learning all kinds of skills is heavily influenced 
by the quality of the relationships within the group and, in 
particular, between the teacher and the class, is only now 
beginning to get the attention it requires. Social science, 
however, has made great strides in the field of group behaviour 
in recent years. The experimental work of Lewin and his 
pupils has demonstrated the all-round superiority of democratic 
groups, ¢.g., in output, constructiveness of ideas, care fot 
property, independence of the workers, and in freedom from 
internal tensions, as eontrasted with the groups led by an 


3 J. J. Gillespie has made many interesting suggestions in his book, Free Expression 
in Industry, Pilot Press, 1948. 
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WORK & INCENTIVE 


autocratic or a paternalistic leader. Participation and democta- 
tisation have, therefore, passed beyond the phase of ceing 
atticles of faith; they are scientific facts as conditions for 
satisfying group relations and performance. 


Industry and Democracy. 


While concern over our production requirements is driving 
us to recognise the need for democratising industry, concern for 
democracy as a way of life must also drive us in this direction. 
Industry provides a group experience during one-third of the 
worker’s life. Unless he experiences democracy there, how can 
he exhibit it elsewhere ? Democracy as a way of life demands 
that all our groups shall conform in their pattern—the family, 
the school, the factory, the community. We are far from this 
goal, but the work of the Civil Resettlement Units* has shown 
that experience of a democratic society, even for a few weeks, 
can have a remarkable effect on the all-round behaviour of the 
individual. The cure of many of our individual behaviour 
disorders lies in improving the atmosphere of the family. It 
is not easy, however, for parents to be mature in their relations 
with their children, when they are themselves perpetually 
subjected to a child-like role at work. It was not a coincidence 
that the peak of the “ economic man ” era was accompanied by 
the Victorian pattern of strict authoritarianism in the family, 
or, as Elton Mayo§ puts it in another connection, the corollary 
of the “‘ rabble hypothesis ” is the repressive authority of the 
state. Reaveley and Winnington® raised the important issue 
of what work in our society did to the personality of the worker, 
and their conclusions were disturbing. We cannot ignore this 
question if we are to preserve our society as a virile group. 
Problems of political apathy are far more likely to be solved by 
the stimulating effects of democracy in the factory than by 
ptopaganda campaigns, however skilful. And the more the 
worker has had opportunity for self-realisation by free expression 
in industry, the more will he be able to respond rationally and 
constructively to the larger group issues of the community. 

‘ Transitional Communities and Social Re-connection ; a follow-up of the Civil Resettlement 


of British Prisoners of War. By Adam Curle. ‘ Human Relations,” Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2. 


5 Social Problems of an Industrial Civilisation, Harvard Business School, Boston, 
194 


5. 
* Democracy and Industry. By Constance Reaveley and John Winnington, Chatto and 
Windus, 1947. 





THE FRENCH CRISIS 


By Dorotuy M. PICKLEs 


At the beginning of 1948 the French post-war crisis no longer 
looks like a repetition of the familiar pre-war crises, such as 
those of 1926 or 1936, for example. It threatens the existence 
of the new Fourth Republic, perhaps even the future of French 
democracy. . 

The first two years of liberation were bound to be critical f 
years. In addition to the moral and material stresses resulting [ 
from the war and occupation, there were deep-seated political 
and economic problems, which the Third Republic had failed to 
solve, and which had now to be solved, in infinitely mote 
difficult conditions, by the Fourth. The task demanded almost 
superhuman qualities. It demanded clear-sighted, long- 
sighted and courageous leadership, a high degree of adminis- f 
trative and technical efficiency, and, perhaps most important 
of all, a spirit of civic discipline and comprehension, such as 
had been conspicuously lacking during the critical years of the 
Third Republic. Yet, at this time, France’s political leaders § 
were depleted by age or collaboration, and her young resisters Ff 
lacked political experience; her administration, already § 
inadequate before the war, was disorganised by the occupation fF 
and by the purge of collaborators ; and the public, exhausted 
by the strain of occupation, was to have its new civic good 
intentions undermined by a particularly severe winter and by 
the discomforts and shortages resulting from the continuation § 
of fighting on French soil, right up to the summer of 1945. 
In the circumstances, it is not surprising that France’s achieve- | 
ments during this period, considerable as they were, should have 
failed to come up to the expectations of the public and of some FF 
of her friends outside France. 

Perhaps the biggest single factor responsible for the failure 
of political hopes and intentions was the strain imposed on new 
and untried loyalties by the tasks of constitution making. 
The three Left-wing parties which, from 1945 onwards, constt- 
tuted four-fifths of the strength of the National Assembly had 
learned to work together against a common enemy, when 
ideological differences could be shelved for the time being. They 
intended to keep them in the background until the first stages 
of reconstruction had been completed and they had agreed on 
the steps to be taken as soon as liberation was achieved. A 
constitution is not, however, an emergency measure, but, if 
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THE FRENCH CRISIS 


theory at least, a permanent document, whose elaboration 
demands discussion of, and agreement on, certain fundamental 
political principles. So the differences were bound to be 
fought out, and the return of the three parties as virtually equal _ 
partners, for a period of seven months only, was bound to 
exacerbate the differences by introducing electoral and 
demagogic calculations into the argument. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the difficulties, by the end of 
1946 France had a constitution and a regularly-elected Parliament. 
Her transport system had made a magnificent recovery, and her 
agriculture was basically sound, in spite of the shortage of 
labour, fertiliser and mechanised equipment. Her political 
parties were re-established, and five main tendencies seemed to 
be firmly developed, thus offering a prospect of greater political 
responsibility and stability than had the shifting groups, centred 
round persons as often as policies, which had been characteristic 
of pre-war: politics. The weak spot was the inability of 
successive Governments to deal effectively with the Black Market 
and to arrest the perpetually rising prices of essential commodi- 
ties. But even here, once the uncertainties of the provisional 
period were over and, when, after an inauspicious start, the first 
Parliament had agreed virtually unanimously to accept the 
leadership of Léon Blum and a Socialist Government, more 
effective action was hoped for. The Socialists had a policy 
and were teady to put it into practice. The psychological 
atmosphere was favourable. ‘Tripartite disagreement was at a 
minimum, and the public was on the side of the Government. 

The “ Blum experiment ” began well. The first 5°/ instal- 
ment of price reduction was effective. But by the time the 
second instalment was called for in March, M. Ramadier had 
replaced M. Blum and the tripartite formula had been 
testored. The attempt to peg wages, and at the same time to 
alleviate the real hardships suffered by the urban workers, 
by, introducing a legal minimum wage of 7,000 francs a month 


j. and levelling up those wages which were still below that 


figure, had been welcomed. But the hoped-for reduction 
of prices had been temporary only, and, after a few weeks, 
they began to rise again. The March reduction was much less 
successful than the first, for technical as well as psychological 
teasons and, from then on, prices never ceased to rise. By 
June, 1947, the situation was again out of hand. Between 
December, 1946 and December 1947, five Governments tried 


to grapple with the problem. ‘The fifth, which took office in 
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November, 1947, is well aware that the battle for stabilisation 
of prices and wages has, by now, become the battle of French 
social democracy and, perhaps, of Republicanism as well. 

Excluding the possible explanation that the situation was in 
itself beyond the capacity of even the most resolute and clear- 
sighted Governments, without outside aid such as is now 
contemplated by the Marshall plan, there are three main 
explanations of the failure of successive Governments to arrest 
the inflationary movement during 1947. They are related in 
the sense that they influenced each other and together created 
the vicious circle from which the present Government is 
making desperate, if belated, efforts to extricate French economic 
affairs. 

First, as has just béen said, the strains and stresses of the 
immediate post-war period caused both political parties and 
public to return to old—and sometimes bad—political habits. 
Politicians manceuvred in press and Parliament for position, 
and the public, at first disillusioned, became progressively 
apathetic and resentful. The three governmental parties 
depended on the support of the organised urban workers. 
Their policy of socialist or socialistic planning had little to 
recommend it to the peasants, who were hostile to it in principle, 
as they always had been, and now in practice more than ever, 
since it threatened their new prosperity. Unfortunately, in 
their quest for votes, the three parties did not have the courage 
to threaten it enough. They therefore discouraged their 
supporters without attracting any substantial support from their 
opponents. Indeed, they succeeded in alienating the sym- 
pathies of many middle-class people who were prepared to 
support economic planning in the immediate post-war years, 
not out of conviction, but as the best way of liquidating the 
system introduced by the Germans with the help of the collabor- 
ators, and of setting French affairs in order again. For these 
‘people, the test was a practical one. Planning must work. It 
must succeed in suppressing the Black Market, in imposing a 
rational distribution of essential goods and in controlling prices 
and wages. When he saw the Black Market continue to 
flourish, while both price and wages control remained ineffective, 
the ordinary non-political elector vented his discontent on the 
patties responsible for the management of affairs, the Left. 
The workers, under communist and, to a lesser extent, socialist 
leadership, called on the contrary for more and better planning. 
And so, gradually, the old divisions on economic policy returned. 
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THE FRENCH CRISIS 


New conservative parties replaced the pre-war ones which had 


| disappeared as a result of their association with Germany ; 


first, the Republican Party of Liberty, standing for conventional 
conservatism and for the removal of controls in the economic 
sphere ; and later, as the situation worsened, General de Gaulle’s 
French People’s Rally. By the autumn of 1947, France was 


| divided, as she had been before the war, into Left and Right, 


with a precarious Centre group, threatened on each side by the 
appeal of simpler and more violent solutions of the problem 
which had so far proved insoluble by parliamentary methods. 
France had lost her great opportunity of bringing socialism 
peaceably. 

It was certainly unrealistic to expect that planning would 
show spectacular results overnight, particularly in the peculiarly 
dificult post-war conditions. Moreover, it is doubtful whether 
even the most efficient of Civil Services could have tackled 
successfully the problem of controlling agricultural production 
and distribution in an economy such as that of France, in which 
there are some two and a half million small farms, most of which 
employ no labour at all outside that of the family. The French 
public service, depleted both quantitatively and qualitatively 
as a result of the war, and never enjoying a very high reputation 
for efficiency, could not begin to tackle the problem in circum- 
stances which had given the peasants and the Black Market 


| alike a four years’ start. But the public could hardly be 
' expected to look at the problem so objectively. If controlled 


wheat prices meant that the farmers fed wheat to animals 
destined for sale in the meat market at exorbitant prices, while 
Parisians ate bread made largely of imported maize, then, to 
the ordinary citizen, there was something demonstrably wrong 


| with the working of controls. The same conclusion was 


reached by the worker, struggling to feed his family at prices 
which, if supplies at controlled prices were available, as they 
often were not, still took anything from 60 to 80 per cent. of 
his monthly wage, excluding supplementary purchases (always 
necessary) in the Black Market. In the towns he was sur- 
tounded by evidence that some people were well able to afford 
the prices demanded, however much they rose. In the country 
he saw that there was plenty of food for peasants and farm 
animals, though not for him. He was therefore less and less 
likely to be restrained from striking for higher wages by reminders 
of the vicious circle of inflation which he would be helping to 
create if wages chased prices. In the debate which ended in 
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the dismissal of the Communist Ministers from the Government, 
Jacques Duclos stated that his party “ could not allow the costs 
of French reconstruction to be borne by the working class 
alone.” 

The first stage in the creation of the present crisis was, 
therefore, the loss of faith in planning. By the summer of 
1947, workers’ and employers’ representatives were reverting 
to some extent to the principle of collective bargaining, and 
even agreeing on an 11 per cent. increase in wages in privately- 
controlled industries, and on the need to suppress price controls 
in all but the vital sectors of industry. A number of price 
controls had already been abandoned—those of eggs, potatoes, 
meat, for example. Clothes rationing had been abandoned 
without any apparent effect either on prices or on demand. 
The prices of bread, milk, meat, transport, had increased so as 
to wipe out the benefits of the increases in wages in the 
nationalised industries. By August, 1947, the retail price index in 
Paris, which had fallen from 865 in December to 856 in January 
(1938—100), stood at 1.068. Wage increases, granted under 
ptessure of the strikes during the early summer of 1947, had 
placed an unbearable strain on the budget, led to further price 
increases, and so imperilled the export situation. The indus- 
trial crisis had given way to a financial crisis. And the 
Government’s failure to make controls work, together with the 
industrial disputes which were at the same time a contributory 
cause and a consequence of the failure, had cost the Socialist 
and Progressive Catholic M.R.P. much of their support, and 
led to the growth of a strong conservative public opinion, 
ready and willing to go back to the old-fashioned alternative to 
socialist planning. 

The industrial disputes during the months of May and June 
constituted the second factor contributing to the present crisis. 
They confronted the Government with an insoluble dilemma, 
and, by providing the public with the spectacle of Governmental 
inability to maintain order, they still further discredited it in 
their eyes. There were three main motives for the strikes. 
Some were technical and concerned with sectional and normal 
frictions or with the difficulty of putting into application the 
Government’s decision on production bonuses. These were 
few and unimportant in themselves. It was the economic and 
political motives that led to the dilemma. 

In practice it is difficult to separate the political and economic 
motives, and doubtless many of the strikes had mixed motives. 
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THE FRENCH CRISIS 


The workers had genuine economic grievances, as was recog- 
nised on all sides. The trouble was that to remedy them was 
impossible, short of a complete reformulation of economic 
policy, and that was impossible for political reasons. There 
could be no lasting improvement in the situation until the prices 
of agricultural products (which the Blum experiment had left 
virtually untouched) were reduced. That meant dealing 
comprehensively with the farmers, which was politically 
impossibie and economically risky. To encourage the farmers 
to grow—and deliver to the authorities—more wheat, it would 
be necessary to increase the price paid to the producer. As it 
was, it paid the farmers better either to grow other cereals or to 
feed their wheat to the animals destined for the meat market. 
The immediate result would be, not a fall, but a rise in the price 
of bread. But, in July, the Government was obliged to 
abandon the bread and milk subsidies as part of the economy 
campaign, and this meant a rise in the prices of both bread and 
milk. Any appreciable rise in the prices of essential food 
products was bound to be followed by intensified wage claims 
and this, in turn, would lead to an increase in industrial prices, 
whose profit margin had already been reduced by the Blum 
ptice teductions. The already considerable difficulties of 
exporters would be further increased and the financial problem, 
therefore, intensified. The only way of preventing the wages- 
ptices race from entering on a new lap was for the workers’ 
increase of remuneration to result directly from an increase in 
production, in the form of production bonuses not affecting the 
general wages level. Yet it was virtually impossible to step-up 
production appreciably without additional supplies of raw 
material, and primarily of coal. Imports from the U.S.A. had 
halved during July, and the solution of the German problem 
seemed too far away to offer any reasonable prospect of an 
increase in supplies of Ruhr coal in the immediate future. The 
vicious circle was complete. In the circumstances, strikes could 
only aggravate the problem, since they actually diminished the 
level of production. The coal strike of June lasted a week, 
and deprived France of three-quarters of a million tons of coal. 

Nor could the Government enforce a reduction in the price 
of bread, because to reduce the profits of the farmer, excessive 
though they were in relation to those of other sections of the 
community, was to tisk an actual reduction in production. 
Forcible measures to compel the farmers to serve the com- 
munity instead of holding it to ransom could succeed only if 
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they had the weight of public opinion behind them and were 
backed up by an efficient and incorruptible bureaucracy. Neither 
condition was present in 1947. 

The degree to which the strikes were deliberately encouraged 
by the Communist party to further political ends, irrespective 
of the economic merits of the case, or even of the economic 
possibilities, is not exactly determinable. The Communist 
party appeared to be quite willing to assume responsibility for 
them. “In many parts of France,” said Frachon, in May, 

“the workers have already forced the employers to grant 
production bonuses. We shall generalise these concessions, 
fighting our claim if necessary from factory to factory.” 

On the other hand, this explanation does not fit a// the facts, 
Some of the strikes, beginning with the Renault strike, which 
was the issue on which the Communist Ministers allowed them- 
selves to be dismissed from the Government, were not started 
by the Communists, and were even opposed by them. It was 
often only when the strike had become important enough to 
constitute a challenge to Communist claims to be the exclusive 
leaders and representatives of the working classes that the 
Communists came in and took it over, thus saving face by 
avoiding, in Duclos’ phrase, “ being outflanked on their Left.” 
Even after they became an opposition party, the Communists 
remained in favour of the pegging of wages and prices and 
were, indeed, anxious to come back into the Government. 

Still, there is no doubt that the Communists did actively 
support a number of the strikes, and for political motives, 
clearly, since the strikes could only be economically abortive, 
and the Communists must have been as aware of that fact as 
everyone else. What is more difficult to establish is precisely 
what their political motives were. If they hoped to return to 
the Government, then they were fouling their own nest, ot 
defeating their own ends. In fact, they were surely doing both, 
for they were making future collaboration with the Socialists 
and M.R.P. less and less acceptable to both, and at the same time, 














by weakening the Government’s prestige, contributing to the 
failure of the experiment which they could be assumed to have 
at least as much at heart as their former colleagues. In 
particular, the encouragement of strikes in the newly-nationalised 
industries seemed designed to discredit at the same time the 
experiment and those responsible for it, among whom the 
Communists had been the most enthusiastic. It is true that 
the Communists refrained from bringing matters to a head. 
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THE FRENCH CRISIS 


“We prefer guerilla tactics,” said Frachon. But once or twice 
they came dangerously near to forcing the Government to 
choose between its responsibility for the maintenance of essential 
services and its position as a workers’ Government. Indeed, 
it was only thanks to great restraint on the part of the Govern- 
ment and to great patience and skill on the part of the Socialist 
Minister of Labour, Daniel Mayer, that this Communist policy 
of leaning out of the window as far as possible without actually 
falling out did not meet with disaster. 

That that was their policy seems clear from a study of the 
facts. Why they were pursuing it remains their secret. The 
exasperation of tempers was bound to cause resentment among 
the workers and to discredit socialism with the general public. 
After all, as M. Ramadier pointed out at the end of June, most 
of these strikes were not against “ rapacious capitalism,” but in 
the nationalised industries. If the Communist aim was merely 
the short-run and short-sighted one of creating difficulties for 
their chief rival, the Socialist party, then the price in economic 
loss and political risk seemed high, for they could not guarantee 
to escape splashes from the mud bespattering the Socialists. 
France will forgive a great deal of political irresponsibility, but 
public patience was not inexhaustible, nor were the workers 
necessarily bound to be grateful to Communist tactics when 
they were accompanied by tangible disadvantages without any 
compensating advantages. 

The third factor directly responsible for the present crisis 
was the abrupt Communist change of front as a result of 
France’s acceptance of the offer of help through the Marshall 
plan. This brought about three major changes in party 
telationships, one of which has led to a new battle for French 
democracy and for economic recovery. First, the Communist 
machine was concentrated on an all-out propaganda campaign 
in press, party and Assembly against the British, the Americans, 
the Socialists and the Gaullists. This campaign was intensified 
after the Warsaw declaration and the formation of the 
Cominform. Socialist leaders, and Blum in particular, were 
abused as traitors; the British were accused of refusing Ruhr 
coal to France and of excessive tenderness towards “ the poor 
little lambs across the Rhine.” The dismissal of the Communist 
Ministers was belatedly discovered to have been carried out 
“on the express orders of American reaction.” It was also 
(additionally or alternatively) “a manceuvre of Léon Blum or 
Ramadier.” On Thorez’s return from Moscow in October, he 
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reported that the party now recognised that it had been guilty 
of serious mistakes. “In order to defeat Gaullism, to prevent 
a coup d'état and an Imperialist war,”’ he said, “‘ it is necessary to 
establish a democratic Government in which the working f 
classes and their Communist party will at last play a leading 
réle.” 

The second change was the emergence of the Gaullist 
People’s Rally as a national party appealing for public support 
on a platform of opposition to Communism and to the “ régim 
of impotence” into which the Communists had transformed f 
the Republic. The results of the Municipal elections held at 
the end of October revealed how attractive, in the prevailing 
conditions of frustration and deadlock, the old conservative F 
policies could appear. General de Gaulle offered the French 
the equivalent of Mr. Churchill’s “ blood, toil, tears and sweat,” 
but as the price of “ stable political conditions,” of “ increased 
production ” and, “ within the framework of a general plan,” of F 
outlets for “ freedom and initiative . . . elsewhere than in the 
Black Market.” The Trade Union movement was to be 
“entirely freed from all politics,” and its representatives 
“ freely chosen by regular, secret ballot.” Heads of enterprises f 
wete to enjoy “authority and initiative.” In towns with 
population of over 9,000, the Gaullists polled over a third of the 
votes ; in the twelve hundred odd towns and villages with 
population of over 4,000 they won nearly 20 per cent. of the 
seats; in Paris, while the M.R.P., Socialist and Communist 
polls fell in every arrondissement (the first very heavily), the 
Gaullists polled over 40 per cent. of the total votes cast in 
every arrondissement, including the working class suburbs of 
Ménilmontant and Bellevile. In the fashionable eighth and 
sixteenth they polled over 70 per cent. In the Communist: 
dominated department of the Seine there was a Communist 
majority in only 20 of the 80 municipalities after the election, 
as contrasted with 60 after the previous elections. The total 
Communist poll in the towns remained constant, but the 
concentration of votes from the Radicals rightwards meant 
that the Communists lost their majority in many towns. A 
quarter of the towns had Gaullist majorities, and therefore 
Gaullist Mayors. The number of Communist majorities was 
halved. 

There were some ugly incidents when the new Mayors wert 
elected. Paris had had a transport strike on the eve of the 
elections, which doubtless helped the Gaullists, although the 
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THE FRENCH CRISIS 


Communists were not responsible for it in the first place. But 
they were responsible for the wave of strikes which followed the 
elections, which involved at its peak about two million workers, 
and which was accompanied by serious attempts at sabotage 
on the railways. 

It was during the strike that the third change in the political 
scene began to take definite shape. The Government was 
re-formed at the end of November under the premiership of the 
former Minister of Finance, M. Schuman, and with a Radical 
anti-planner at the Ministry of Finance. The Socialists and 
M.R.P. form the backbone of the Government and Socialist 
Ministers occupy all the key industrial posts. Its programme 
is one of firmness towards strikers threatening the security of 
the state, and of financial reform and economy along the 
familiar lines advocated by liberal economists. ‘The socialist 
experiment is, for’the time being at least, over. France is 
making a desperate effort to tighten her belt and pay her way 
along somewhat similar lines to those taken in this country, 
but with the significant difference that Socialists are not in 
charge, and that the Government’s objectives are strictly 
limited to the immediate measures of economic recovery, on 
which there is agreement, or at least acquiescence, among its 
supporters. Beyond that, the Third Force, as the parties support- 
ing the Government are now officially known, is held together 
only by the negative force of a common dislike of the first and 
second Forces of Communism and Gaullism, and by a general 
attachment to the institutions of the Fourth Republic and to 
parliamentary methods. Its parliamentary majority is small. 
France has now passed, in Léon Blum’s phrase, “from the 
provisional to the precarious.” 

At least there is a gain in clarity and in political honesty. 
The Socialist party has its energies less sapped by the 
Left-wing pretence that it is necessary, justified or possible to 
work with the Communists, or by Left-wing fears of the 
electoral consequences of working with a Catholic party. 
The non-Communist elements in the Trade Unions have 
repudiated Communist domination, camouflaged as unity and, 
although faithful to their Syndicalist traditions of political 
independence, are co-operating with the Government. For 
the first time a serious attempt is being made to break the Black 
Market and to force out peasant hoards. 

It is much too early to predict either success or failure. 
The withdrawal from circulation on January 29th of 5,000-franc 
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notes, the commonest unit of the hoarders and constituting 
a third of the circulation, revealed some surprising hoards in 
rural areas, and has effectively confronted a number of people 
with the necessity of answering some awkward questions as to 
how these notes were earned, and why the appropriate income 
tax was not paid by the holders. The possibility of checking 
tax evasion and Black Market transactions is there if it is properly 
used. What is more important is to re-organise the financial 
machine and reform the tax system so as to make evasion and 
corruption more difficult in the future than it has been in the 
past. Without a more efficient system of assessment, collection 
and inspection, the new agricultural taxes and the increased 
income tax on the higher income groups will go the way of 
previous attempts to solve this problem. And no system is 
proof against a systematic attempt on the part of a sufficient 
number of the public to evade their obligations to the state. 
Already the Communist party, which has led the outcry against 
Black Marketeers and profiteers, is urging the repayment of the 
called-in notes, with no questions asked ! 

The devaluation of the franc and the creation of a limited 
free market for certain hard currencies and gold are both 
measures which, like the French sponsorship of the “ new 
look,” are something of a gamble, and a gamble which, if 
unsuccessful, is likely to injure both the originators and their 
clients. As Léon Blum has pointed out, if there is no confidence 
in the future of the franc, then the holders of dollars will be no 
more likely than before to exchange them for francs, however 
favourable the rate may be. And if the Communists launch a 
further strike offensive, for example, they could well prejudice 
what chances of success would otherwise exist. If the French 
authorities prove in practice less capable than they anticipate 
of preventing undesirable leakages—and there is little reason to 
expect them to undergo a sea-change overnight—then un- 
expected and dangerous developments could occur, which might 
damage still more the weakened credit structure of Western 
Europe, on which the future prosperity of France, as well as 
of her neighbours, depends. 

In the last resort, the problem for France, as for this country, 
is moral as much as economic. A successful pegging of prices 
and wages will demand much more discipline from workers, 
traders and the general public than France has so far shown 
herself capable of exercising in the economic sphere, and not 
merely discipline during a brief, acute period of emergency, 
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but perhaps over a prolonged period. The French have never 
hesitated to die on the barricades for France. They are likely 
to find it much more difficult to live an unspectacular, austere, 
and law-abiding life, inadequately remunerated and heavily 
taxed. In a word, they are no longer required to blow up 
German trains, but merely to cross their own line by the 
footbridge, which is something they have never yet learned to 
do. 

The alternatives are more spectacular, but may well involve 
the disappearance of the parliamentary régime and perhaps of 
democracy. If the Third Force fails, France is left with the 
choice between Gaullism and Communism, with the uncertainty 
as to whether the supporters of either will accept the choice of 
the rival ; in other words, with the danger that either will bring 
revolution, sooner or later. All but the Communist “ mili- 
tants ” will be prepared to pay a high price in order to receive 
Marshall help and avoid the fate of the “‘ Eastern democracies.” 
All but a very few Frenchmen will realise, as they make their 
choice, that they are setting out on a road which has certain 
disquieting resemblances to one they trod in 1848 and which, in 
1851, led them into a political wilderness from which they 
escaped only at the cost of further revolution twenty years later. 








A POLICY FOR AGRICULTURE 
By PETER SELF 


THE Agriculture Act, 1947, is a landmark in the chequered 
history of British agriculture. Under it, the Government 
assume the responsibility for providing farmers with guaranteed 
prices and assured markets in perpetuity for three-quarters of 
their produce. This arrangement is intended to give to farmers 
a degree of security, and a sense of confidence, that they have not 
known since the repeal of the Corn Laws a century ago. It is 
hoped that, thus armed and protected, they will now proceed 
forthwith to invest new capital, expand production, and raise 
efficiency. The Minister of Agriculture has publicly stated 
that, as far ahead as he can foresee, all that the farmers can 
produce, with the possible exception of oats and sugar-beet, 
will be purchased by the Government. Thus, not only is the 
price guaranteed, but the market is more or less unlimited ; and 
the minimum prices which have already been fixed for several 
years ahead are generous enough to give the majority of farmers 
a satisfactory profit per unit of output. The stage is set 
for perpetuating the wartime prosperity of the industry ; and 
even if, eventually, the fixed prices are lowered and quantitative 
limits placed upon their applicability to some branches of 
production, nonetheless the industry is in no danger—short of a 
repeal of the Act, whose main principles have the approval of 
Opposition as well as Government—of losing its new-found 
stability. 

But generous and comprehensive guarantees to an industry, 
however desirable, do not by themselves constitute a policy; 
rather do they make it urgently necessary to formulate a policy 
for guiding the industry’s development. The nation is going to 
purchase for all time, either directly or indirectly, most of what 
the farmer can produce. It must therefore take steps to see 
that-the farmer produces what is most needed, in terms both of 
consumer demand and of the saving of foreign exchange, and 
that he does so as cheaply and efficiently as possible. More 
than this, the nation having bought the farmers’ produce must 
ensure that it is utilised and disposed of in the most satisfactory 
manner, an aim which entails far-reaching control over the 
marketing, processing, and distribution of home-grown produce. 
Permanent Government control of food supply is thus implicit 
in the terms of the Agriculture Act, as well as in the general 
assurances that have been given by both Government and 
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Opposition. The vital question is what shall be the form of 
this control and in whose interests it shall be administered. 
A satisfactory policy needs both to improve the quantity and 
quality of domestic food supply, and also to adjust British 
agriculture to the availability of food imports and of foreign 
exchange. I shall deal first with the international aspect of 
agricultural policy. 

The Government’s present policy for agriculture is a direct 
response to the dollar crisis. The aim is to expand domestic 
food production as rapidly as possible, especially in those 
directions which are capable of saving the most dollars. Ever 
since the end of the war, the Government has attempted to 
restore the numbers of livestock at least to their pre-war level, 
but their efforts have been persistently thwarted by the world 
shortage of feedingstuffs. Assumptions on this score have 
been far too optimistic. The British grain acreage was allowed 
to decrease considerably, with the result that when imported 
grain failed to materialise the programme of livestock expansion 
had to be put into abrupt reverse. On top of this, a year of 
unsuitable weather reduced the 1947 volume of production 
to the lowest point since 1943. 

Now, reconstruction is to recommence on a safer basis. 
The main aim, once more, is a large increase in livestock 
production—for this is the main field for dollar saving. Imported 
feedingstuffs are expected to become increasingly available and 
there should be some improvement this year. But the Govern- 
ment is unwilling to take another risk on this score, and it has 
set new crop targets whose fulfilment will require almost as 
much land to be put under the plough as was the case in the 
peak wartime year of 1943. The Government has outlined a 
five-year programme of expansion, to be completed in 1951-52. 
It will be necessary in that year for about 8,200,000 acres 
to be under wheat, oats and barley (taken together) compared 
with less than 5,200,000 acres before the war. In general 
the arable acreage will need to be put back on its wartime 
footing (although the emphasis will be less on wheat and 
potatoes, and more on barley and linseed). What is asked for is 
an intensity of production that has not been approached in this 
country since the eighteen-seventies. The livestock targets for 
1951-52, as percentages of the pre-war base, are 150 for 88s, 
125 for milk, 110 for beef and veal, 90 for pigmeat, and 78 for 
mutton and lamb. 

Altogether it is intended that the net agricultural output 
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~ is the value of produce ex the farm, less the cost of imported 
eedingstuffs) shall be 20 per cent. higher than at present. This 
is by no means the limit of potential expansion for livestock, 
although it certainly should be for crops. The pig and sheep 
population will not be fully restored by 1951, and milk 
production will be capable of further increase. The value of 
the net output, due to the greater emphasis on livestock products, 
will eventually be a great deal higher than in 1943, as well as 
being far above pre-war. 

It is impossible to quarrel with the general objective of 
expanding the size of British agriculture. However the picture 
as it is usually painted is far too simple. The amount of foreign 
exchange which is actually saved, and the cost to the taxpayer of 
implementing this programme, will depend quite simply upon 
the relative movement of home-produced and imported food 
prices. The price index of all main agricultural products 
(1911-13 = 100) had risen from 130 in 1938 to 286 in July of 
1947. The index of imported foodstuffs only has risen 
during the same period from 110 to 255. The price of both 
home-produced and imported food has therefore more than 
doubled since pre-war, and the two price levels have kept roughly 
in step. Before the war, the price of imported food was 
appreciably cheaper than that of domestic produce, and it is still 
so today. There has, however, been little change to date in 
the relationship of the two price levels. 

The crucial question, in the economic sphere, is whether 
this relationship will continue—or whether from now on the 
price levels will diverge. In my opinion, the latter event will 
happen—although it may not do so for a year or two. From 
1949 onwards, however, I expect home-produced food to become 
increasingly dearer in relation to imported food. This move- 
ment is likely to go on all the while British agriculture is 
expanding. In the end its cost per unit of output may be a great 
deal higher, both absolutely and in relation to the cost of 
imported food, than was the case before the war. 

In offering this opinion, I am assuming that the Government’s 
agricultural policy will be continued along its present lines. 
The key point in this policy is the payment of guaranteed prices 
for three-quarters of the farmers’ output, which are settled 
annually in consultation with the National Farmers’ Union. 
A convention is growing up that these prices shall be fixed ona 
cost-plus basis. This premise is not explicitly accepted by the 
Minister of Agriculture, who reserves the final right to decide 
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prices in the light of all relevant circumstances. However, he 
has accepted the principle that any appreciable rise in farming 
costs which takes place between the dates of the annual price 
reviews shall be passed on, in full and without question, in the 
shape of price increases. A concession like this, made during 
the year, cannot be easily withdrawn when the next annual price 
review comes round. Farming costs are still rising steadily, 
and the nature of this negotiating machinery does nothing to 
discourage the process. Farm wages are almost three times what 
they were in 1938 and may easily rise still further. Indeed, it 
would be excellent social justice to let them rise further—so long 
as this is compensated for, to some extent anyhow, by a rise in 
efficiency instead of being promptly relayed in full either to the 
consumer in the form of higher prices or to the taxpayer in the 
form of higher food subsidies. 

Moreover the Government is deliberately using the 
machinery of price increases to stimulate the farmers to higher 
production. The first step in its expansion programme was 
to award new and very considerable price increases, varying 
from 10 to 20 per cent. or higher, for most guaranteed products, 
as a Measure to impart confidence to the industry and to provide 
it with capital. In addition, new acreage subsidies are to be 
offered for wheat, rye, potatoes and the ploughing-up of old 
pastures. The additional cost of the new price schedule will 
amount initially to around £75 million a year, rising with output. 
Exact forecasting is impossible ; but it is probably not far wrong 
to assume that—when and if the projected 20 per cent. increase 
in output is obtained—the total cost of home-grown food will 
be up by 40 per cent. on its present high level—that is, of course, 
assuming no further price adjustments are made. The cost 
per unit of home-grown food is thus still rapidly increasing. 

The outlook is very different with food imports. Here the 
ptesent high cost is due not to the operation of a price guarantee, 
but to the grave excess of the effective world demand over its 
supply. This disparity between supply and demand will be 
steadily, even if slowly, reduced as production is restored in 
devastated and war-affected regions and as new sources of food 
supply are opened up in the Empire and elsewhere. Production 
is running at a very high level in the great food-exporting 
tegions of North and South America, and a large export surplus 
—possibly larger than before the war—will continue to remain 
available as demand (internal as well as external demand, in all 
probability) drops. It seems highly probable therefore that, 
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in a few years’ time at any rate, world food prices will start ona 
downward trend which will gather speed as it goes. The shape 
of things to come can already be seen in the difference in the 
price of Canadian wheat—which is fixed by a long-term contract 
that takes account of probable future trends—and Argentine 
wheat—which is governed exclusively by what the traffic will 
bear. The latter costs nearly twice as much as the former. 

I will admit that one circumstance could defeat this prophecy 
—namely, if a crop failure in the Middle West due to soil erosion 
coincided with the maintenance of the present level of high 
employment and inflation inside the United States, thus driving 
America to stop exporting and perhaps even to enter the lists as 
a net purchaser of foodstuffs. This contingency is perhaps 
unlikely, but it should be taken account of in framing British 
policy. In the long run, the losses from soil erosion should be 
balanced by conservation measures and greater efficiency in 
American production ; and in the shorter run, I still believe that 
the fall of 35 per cent. in British import prices which took place 
between 1920 and 1921 will be repeated, albeit on a smaller scale. 

The saving on foreign exchange, derived from the expansion 
programme will be equal to the 1951-52 cost of importing those 
extra products which are, in fact, grown at home in that year. 
This saving may therefore be less than the £100 million which 
is the value (at current internal prices) of the increased output 
which it is hoped to obtain. In so far as this increased segment 
of production will cost a great deal more to grow here than 
it would do to import, a heavy new burden will be placed on 
the taxpayer. The figure for this is impossible to estimate, but 
speculation might put it at somewhere around {£60 to {80 
million (in respect of this extra portion of output only). 

I do not mean to imply that the Government’s policy of 
expanding British agriculture is wrong in principle. Ina world 
of rational international trade it would be. In such a world, the 
Government guarantee to British agriculture would still no 
doubt be sound policy for social and strategic reasons, as well 
as safeguarding it from the chronic and harmful instability from 
which it would otherwise suffer. But a price guarantee 
is one thing—an out-and-out expansionist programme, 
irrespective of cost, is quite another. Under rational trading 
conditions, there could be no case for procuring a large extra 
quantity of food at home if it could be imported far mote 
cheaply. Yet, as I have tried to show, this is precisely what is 
likely to happen. 
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However, rational conditions of world trade neither exist 
today nor can they be safely forecast for the future. Britain can 
only import as much food as in the first place is available and as 
in the second place can be paid for by the export of goods and 
services. The physical availability of food from overseas is a 
short-term, rather than a long-term problem; but the means 
of payment for it is a different matter. British goods will 
certainly be available for export in sufficient quantities. But 
whatever the advantages, to both parties, of trading manufac- 
tured goods against food imports to the fullest possible extent, 
the plan will not work if markets are closed to us by import 
quotas and the like. In this connection, it is necessary to 
remember that, due to the operation of full employment and 
social security measures, the potential demand for food inside 
Britain is and will remain a great deal higher than before the war. 
To do away with rationing, there needs to be available at least 
the pre-war volume of food imports p/us the full output of 
a greatly expanded domestic agriculture; and the restoration 
of imports to the pre-war level depends, in its turn on an 
expansion of exports to at least 75 per cent. above the 
1938 volume. Therefore, to secure satisfactory living 
conditions, without expanding British agriculture, requires the 
attainment of a yet higher export target. Such an achievement 
is by no means an impossibility—to say it was would be 
ptemature pessimism. But Britain has always been extremely 
vulnerable to world trading conditions; under her new 
circumstances, this vulnerability is greatly increased and her 
very existence turns on the inevitably fluctuating fortunes of the 
export trades. The world is quite liable to collapse into 
conditions of economic insanity. In all these circumstances, it 
is a necessary prudence to take all available steps to reduce an 
economic vulnerability which in any event must be extreme, by 
growing increased quantities of food at home. 

But this policy cannot be pursued regardless of cost. There 
may come a point when the rising cost of British in relation to 
imported food, and the consequential sacrifice involved on 
taxpayer or consumer (or both), puts a heavy strain on the 
export trades themselves and threatens the very stability of the 
economy which the programme is designed to support. The 
Government has to beware of this pitfall, and to stop short of it. 
This means that it must take care that domestic and world food 
prices do not get too far out of line. 

The only solution is in raising the efficiency, as well as in 
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increasing the output, of British agriculture. It is not just a 
matter of replacing imported food with home-grown food ; 
it is, in the long run, equally crucial for the dollar problem 
whether the extra cost involved is small or great. That there 
must be some real extra cost in following a programme of 
expansion seems undeniable; that the cost need be so high 
as is implied by the new schedule of guaranteed prices I do not 
believe. The price of food imports will, in my opinion, start 
falling comparatively soon; need the price of British-grown 
food actually then rise—and rise considerably ? I do not believe 
it. The expansion of production beyond a certain point involves 
a rising cost curve, and this point may already have been reached 
for cereal crops, and perhaps for milk. As regards most live- 
stock, there are preliminary expenses in launching a programme 
of expansion, but a rise in average costs should not as a rule take 
place. In any event, it should be possible to obtain such an 
increase of efficiency—side by side, and in conjunction with, the 
programme of expansion—as to prevent farm prices at least 
from exceeding their present level. The lack of any attempt to 
realise this end, and the apparent acceptance of a permanently 
rising spiral of costs, constitutes the most serious weakness of 
agricultural policy at the present time. 

I now pass to the purely internal aspect of agricultural policy. 
How can costs be kept down and efficiency raised ? Broadly 
speaking, there are two possible routes to this objective—that 
of coercion and that of providing suitable economic pressures 
and incentives. 

The Agriculture Act gives the Minister of Agriculture an 
array of coercive and advisory powers, including the right to 
serve directions on and, in the last resort, to dispossess those 
farmers who fall below a proper standard of efficiency. These 

owets are formidable in theory, but how extensively will they 
5 used in practice ? In the first place they are to be administered 
in the main not by zealous departmental officials, but by county 
agricultural committees, a majority of whose members come 
from panels nominated by the farmers’, landowners’, and 
agricultural workers’ organizations. From the decision of 
these committees, the farmer can usually appeal to an independent 
tribunal, composed of a legal chairman, a farmers’ representative 
and a landowners’ representative. This tribunal cannot be 
overriden by the Minister. At the worst, therefore, a bad 
farmer gets tried by his peers, with right of appeal, and his peers 
are not likely to be too hard on him. The industry is not being 
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disciplined from without, but is being asked to maintain a very 
modest level of professional competence, determined and 
imposed by itself. 

It is hard to say in any detail what constitutes good farming. 
Farming techniques are continually on the move, and the best 
farmers ate always a long way.ahead of the solid body of 
traditionalists. Moreover, the applicability of standards of 
management to a particular farm is a tricky matter, since soil, 
services, and equipment vary so widely. The low-production 
farm often has the excuse that it is badly placed and inadequately 
capitalised (and cannot get new equipment). For all these 
reasons, it is improbable that the coercive powers of the Minister 
will do much to raise farming standards, beyond the removal 
of a small handful of really bad farmers. Much more result 
is to be expected from the purely advisory activities of the new 
National Agricultural Advisory Service. 

- In any event, it is the Government’s policy to wheedle, not 
to coerce, the farmers. Coercion is regarded as undemocratic 
and unpopular—which it is. In the short run, it is not a paying 
proposition, because of the mistrust, opposition and sabotage 
it would create; and in the long run, compulsion on the 
necessary scale is unthinkable in a democratic country. 

It is, of course, true that the Government may have to 
te-introduce compulsory cropping orders in order to attain its 
targets of crop production. The Minister hopes to dispense 
with this measure, but he may find himself without a choice. 
However, compulsion in this sense does nothing to raise 
efliciency—quite the opposite ; and the same means are not, of 
course, available for stimulating livestock production. 

Therefore the argument returns again to the price issue and 
to the proper use of economic incentives. In the remainder of 
this article, I have only space to point to some of the measures 
which might be taken instead of the (to my mind) dangerous 
and unsatisfactory device of simply inflating farmers’ incomes 
and hoping that both higher production, and technical improve- 
ment, will follow of their own accord. Despite the large 
wartime increase in mechanisation—instanced especially in the 
enormous increase in numbers of tractors—it is agreed that 
British agriculture is seriously undercapitalised. This is 
especially true of fixed equipment. A majority of farm buildings 
are outmoded, only-a third of farms possess a piped water 
supply and a very small proportion use electricity for power. 

e Government has designed its new price schedule with an 
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eye to giving farmers the finance to increase their stock and 
improve their equipment. Such deliberate price inflation 
encourages dangerous expectations for the future; equally, 
in some cases, it makes the existing turnover too profitable in 
the present. Surely this is a very costly and unselective 
way of doing things—especially when the desired equipment is 
in very short supply ? The difference between farmers’ profits 
is enormous. Many already possess ample finance to undertake 
improvements, if only they could obtain the equipment. Their 
demand will now be further inflated, whilst the poor farmer— 
even with the price increase—may hesitate to embark on new 
ventures and may also find his demands squeezed out. 

The old-fashioned method of giving direct subsidies for 
capital improvement is surely much more satisfactory. These 
subsidies need to be carefully weighted in favour of those farmers 
whose need is greatest and whose means are smallest. In 
addition, they must be designed to promote a switchover of 
farming into those channels which will save most dollars—the 
re-equipment of farms so as to handle more cattle deserves 
especial financial favour. The subsidies need to be designed 
and administered with considerable ingenuity and skill. 

The lay-out of most British farms is also highly unsatisfactory 
for modern farming purposes. The only effective remedy is to 
redraw farm boundaries over a wide area, and to do this the 
- whole area should preferably be under single ownership. The 
Land Commission which has been set up under the Agricultural 
Act as an expert body for managing state-owned agricultural 
land has been given some useful powers in this direction. 
It can undertake experimental schemes for reorganizing farm 
lay-out in a few sample areas, and it is to be hoped that these 
powers will be fully utilised. They should, however, be 
extended. The need to increase the average size of farms, to 
redraw their boundaries, and to invest substantial new capital 
is a potent argument for state ownership of the land. Without 
such a step, progress will be piecemeal and faltering and an 
appreciable proportion of public money, given in the form of 
subsidy, will leak into the pockets of private landowners. 
Outright nationalisation of all the land in the country is not 
included in the Government’s present programme, and it is 
perhaps best not to attempt it anyhow in one step. What the 
State could do at once is to purchase large areas of land and, 
through the medium of the Land Commission, reorganise 
farming therein on the best modern lines. This would raise 
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efficiency immediately, set an example to the whole industry, 
and demonstrate—I hope—some of the advantages of public 
enterprise. 

I turn finally to the vital question of marketing policy. 
Agriculture is in danger, under present conditions, of getting 
too far removed both from the needs of the consumer and the 
capacity of the taxpayer. Farm produce is in fact paid for largely 
on a cost-plus basis; it then passes through the long and 
involved chain of marketing, processing, and food distribution 
and each handler of the produce receives from the Government 
a guaranteed margin of profit (sometimes for doing nothing). 
The controlled prices charged to the consumer, which are 
determined by the Government, bear little relation—either 
collectively or in the case of individual products—to the costs 
of production and distribution. The net deficit on the whole 
operation of food supply—which, as is well-known, is at 
present running at more than £400 million annually—is simply 
charged to taxation. There are two particularly vicious 
features of an unsatisfactory system. No attempt is made to 
distinguish between producer subsidies and consumer subsidies 
—so that the real cost of the Government guarantee to British 
agriculture, and to its individual branches, is left obscure ; and 
there is no mechanism for translating the pattern of consumers’ 
pteferences back to the producer so as to persuade him to cater 
for public taste and so as to secure him an appropriate premium 
for better-quality production. 

The latter point at any rate cannot be properly met so long 
as consumption is strictly rationed. The recent report of the 
Lucas Committee which was set up to review the working of the 
Agricultural Marketing Acts (H.M.S.O. Price 25.) points the 
way to the system to be aimed at. It suggests that an 
appropriate number of Commodity Commissions should be set 
up, each of which would have full responsibility for the disposal 
and utilisation of some commodity, or related group of 
commodities, which attract the Government’s price guarantee. 
By guaranteeing the price in each case, the nation is the real 
purchaser ; and the job of a Commodity Commission would be 
to dispose of the produce in the most efficient and profitable way 
so as to reduce the net cost to the taxpayer toa minimum. The 
committee makes the assumption that this disposal will eventually 
take place in an open, unrationed market, in competition—in 
many cases—with imported foodstuffs. In such circumstances, 
the trading deficit of each Commission would represent the 
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economic cost of subsidising its particular branch of domestic 
production. Each subsidy could then be varied as required by 
circumstances (which would include the availability of overseas 
produce), and the Commissions should of course be given at the 
least a consultative rdle in the fixing of the guaranteed prices 
to farmers. Moreover, they could be given exclusive respon- 
sibility for adjusting prices according to seasonal factors and 
grades of quality (thus linking production to consumers’ 
preferences), and also perhaps for any scheme for relating the 
price offered for a commodity to the quantity produced—an 
arrangement which was carried out under the pre-war Wheat 
Act and may again be found desirable at some future date. 

The nature of their work would make these Commodity 
Commissions in part trading bodies, part regulatory agencies, 
Their trading activities would vary in accordance with the 
circumstances of each product and the efficiency of private 
enterprise in handling it. Powers should certainly be available 
for the Commissions to hold stocks and to run processing units, 
such as canning factories, abattoirs, flour-mills, bacon factories, 
etc., where the needs of efficiency require. In any event the 
Commissions, both severally and jointly, would need to take 
drastic steps to bring about a rationalisation of marketing and 
distributive channels. I cannot here go into the technical 
aspects of the marketing and distribution of home-grown food. 
It is certain, however, that hardly another nation of comparable 
economic stature is so backward in this respect as is Britain and 
the scope for improvement is enormous. Inefficient marketing 
has always been responsible to a considerable extent for the 
unfavourable price of home-grown produce. Whilst the 
exigencies of wartime forced the Ministry of Food to take 
important steps in the right direction, the Ministry has not 
evolved a satisfactory permanent system of marketing and 
distribution. Nor, on present showing, does it seem likely to 
do so. The Ministry, being largely recruited from their ranks, 
has inevitably too great a tenderness for the distributive trades 
to do the job well. In any case, as I have tried to show, the 
marketing of home-grown crops and livestock should be 
regarded as a gigantic trading operation. There is general 
agreement that a Government department is not the right body 
to make the complicated and quick decisions at all levels which 
the job requires. 

The sooner Commodity Commissions of the sort recom- 
mended by the Lucas Committee are set up, the better for 
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agricultural efficiency. It is essential that their personnel should 
not be the representatives (official or unofficial) of either 
producers or distributors. Independent experts should be 
chosen, in so far as they are available, together with men of 
business experience in other fields and economists and 
administrators of proven ability and flexible ideas. The job 
is an important one, for the Commissions would occupy a key 
position in relating supply to demand, in promoting farming 
efficiency, and in reorganizing the whole apparatus of marketing 
and distribution. They have to initiate a forceful policy in the 
interests of efficiency and not just hold the ring for some 
sectional interest. 

In conclusion, I must refute the charge that mine is a 
“taxpayers’ policy,” designed mainly to reduce the cost of 
operating the Government’s price guarantee to agriculture. 
This is not so. I do indeed want to get down the costs of 
both production and distribution—but not at the expense 
of the farmer, who must and will be guaranteed a decent 
living, nor at the expense of the consumer, for whom the 
provision of cheap food has become a vital social service. 
My economies are to be achieved by installing a greater efficiency 
into the whole system; and this can only be done if public 
money is spent with greater care and discrimination, and if the 
prices paid all the way down the line are brought into closer 
relation with market demand. 

This need not mean that food becomes much dearer. 
Consumer subsidies for lowering the cost of nutritionally 
valuable foods such as milk should continue to be paid out, as 
well as the producer subsidies. Only the two sets of subsidies 
should be kept carefully distinct. For only in this way can an 
economic yardstick be fund for measuring the efficiency of the 
several branches of British agriculture, and for guiding their 
development ; and strong economic guidance is essential if the 
industry is to play a much bigger rdle in the national economy 
without thereby distorting it or weakening it. 











SOCIALISM AND PSEUDO- 
SOCIALISM 


By MicuarE.t LInpsay 





How to find a satisfactory economic system is one of the 
most serious challenges which our civilization faces. For 
better or for worse, modern society has adopted an economy 
which depends technically on a very highly developed social 
division of labour and cannot give up this system without 
a drastic fall in the standard of living or in the population or in 
both. The problem which has not been solved is how to find 
a system of organisation which will enable society to make 
effective use of the technical possibilities of production. But in 
modern society a government must stand or fall by the extent 
to which it does manage to keep the economic system functioning 
with reasonable efficiency. The history of the last thirty years 
or so would seem to show that no government can retain 
power in a democratic state which allows the economic system 
to break down. A breakdown in economic organisation 
always seems to produce political extremism. 

This country is now engaged in an economic experiment of 
world importance. It is trying to work out a system which can 
attain some of the advantages which socialism and planned 
economy seem to offer over capitalism without the authort- 
tarianism and loss of political liberty which have marked the 
introduction of planned economy in Eastern Europe. This 
experiment is being seriously endangered by a very fundamental 
confusion. On the one hand the government is unwilling to 
take the steps that might make capitalism work, and on the other 
they have not been willing to face the problems involved in 
providing a new form of economic organisation which can 
work better than capitalism. 

What is required by the situation is a new outlook on 
economic policy. The pure free enterprise capitalist system 1s 4 
theoretical limiting case like the non-viscous fluid or reversible 
heat engine of natural science. Even the governments which 
have most believed in /aissex faire have to some extent controlled 
and regulated the economic system and now even the United 
States has a considerable degree of state enterprise and state 
regulation. But as long as the economic system is predominant- 
ly capitalist it has a certain automatic character. Economic 
adjustments are not made as the result of conscious decisions 
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but are the product of numerous individual decisions inter- 
acting on the market. Consciously planned economic policies 
ate applied against a background of a self-regulating economic 
system which is not anyone’s responsibility. There may be 
planned action to remedy deficiencies of the capitalist system or 
policies designed to control the working of the capitalist system 
but the assumption behind all economic policy is that an auto- 
matically working capitalist system is there to be regulated or 
to have its deficiencies corrected. This assumption is seldom 
explicitly stated and is, for that reason, all the more deeply 
rooted in people’s thinking. 

There is, however, a limit to the extent to which a basically 
capitalist system can be controlled and regulated without impair- 
ing its qualities of automatic working. It is at this point that a 
real divergence appears between different views of economic 
policy. It may be argued that the automatic working of free 
enterprise capitalism is a more efficient method of regulating 
the economic system than any other known alternative ; that 
economic control and planning should, therefore, be limited 
by the consideration that the automatic working of the capitalist 
system must be left unimpaired ; that the losses and hardships 
which may be involved in adjustments through the automatic 
working of free markets are a price which it is worth while for 
the community to pay to secure the general efficiency of free 
enterprise. This sort of view is generally held in the United 
States and would be accepted by many conservatives in this 
country. As against this capitalist view of economic policy, a 
socialist view would be much more sceptical about the efficiency 
of free enterprise capitalism and more optimistic about the 
possibilities of alternative methods of regulating the economic 
system. It would, therefore, argue that the community should 
not feel bound to limit economic controls by general principles 
or to put up with injustices or losses involved in the automatic 
working of the market system. The basic socialist position is 
that economic policy should be determined entirely by the 
criterion, ““ How can the economic system be run most efficiently 
for the benefit of the community ?”’, without any limitations in 
principle on the extent of economic control which this may 
imply. (The Communist position would differ from this in 

ing very much more dogmatic about the economic changes 
which this criterion implies.) 

A change from the capitalist to the socialist position involves 
a big change in outlook. First, it involves a willingness to 
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accept much greater responsibilities. The repudiation of 
limitations on the extent of economic control is also the repudia- 
tion of any limitation of responsibility for the results of the 
workings of the economic system. Secondly, many policies 
whose object was to correct defects of capitalism become 
meaningless or harmful when powers of economic control exist 
which could prevent these defects from appearing. 

Present economic policy in this country has not accepted 
the limitations implied by a capitalist policy but it has also 
failed to make the change in outlook implied by a socialist 
policy. A good deal of the present economic confusion is due 
to a refusal to accept responsibilities commensurate with the 
present degree of economic control and to the persistence of 
the tendency to think in terms of the background of an auto- 
matically working capitalist system. Paradoxically enough it is 
often the people who reproach the government with not being 
sufficiently socialistic who are most inclined to advocate policies 
that are meaningless except under capitalism. 

The commonly held view that material controls are more 
socialist than financial controls, or even that controls in them- 
selves are somehow socialist, is a good example of this confusion 
in thought. Partly the reaction against the capitalist system 
in which control by prices and the working of the market is 
the master has produced a prejudice against using this form of 
control even as a servant. In fact, if control of any section of 
the economic system by free enterprise and the market actually 
gives the most efficient regulation in the interests of the 
community, then the criterion of socialist policy would indicate 
that this method of control should be used. 

The more common argument is that there is a necessary 
contradiction between just distribution and regulation by prices. 
It is continually argued that the regulation of consumption by 
rationing or licences is a socialist policy and that regulation by 
prices should be opposed because it must be unfair as between 
rich and poor. But this argument depends entirely on the 
assumption that the division of the community into rich and 
poor is part of the order of nature which cannot be changed. 
If the distribution of money is determined by the automatic 
working of the capitalist system which cannot be controlled, 
then it is quite reasonable to argue that just distribution can 
only be obtained by methods which ignore differences in money. 
However, at the other extreme, a completely controlled socialist 
economy would simply be pursuing contradictory policies if it 
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distributed money incomes on one pattern and then tried to 
nullify this by a different distribution of real incomes through 
rationing. If the distribution of money can be controlled, 
then it is not reasonable first to allow some people to have 
much more money than is considered socially desirable and 
then to take a lot of trouble to prevent them spending it on 
anything. Under present conditions the question whether a 
socially desirable distribution of real income can best be 
secured by financial controls or by rationing should depend on 
considerations of practical convenience and cannot be decided 
on general principles from socialist policy. 

There may be a case for rationing some commodities even 
in an economy with complete control over the distribution of 
money. It might quite reasonably be decided that everyone 
should have an equal share of certain basic necessities even 
though there should be a fairly wide range of incomes to 
provide incentives or for other reasons. These two objectives 
may be incompatible without rationing. To secure a reasonably 
equal distribution of, say, meat or fats under present conditions 
in this country by purely financial controls would demand a 
very far going equalisation of money incomes. ‘This provides 
a case for the rationing of basic necessities of life, at least in 
abnormal times, and this is the kind of rationing which can in 
practice be done with fair honesty and efficiency. 

The argument that socialist policy should work through 
material controls has also been influenced by a capitalist tendency 
to ignore social costs. The only costs which show in the 
national budget are those of administering the controls. But 
suppose that the government also had to pay private firms and 
individuals for the cost of the clerical work needed to comply 
with controls and to pay damages in all cases where controls 
caused losses through delays or confusion. These are all 
perfectly definite costs to the community even though the 
government does not pay for them. The government is 
behaving on capitalist, not socialist, principles if it ignores 
costs because it can push their incidence on to other people. 
If a socialist economy went in for really accurate cost accounting 
people should be paid for the time they have to wait in queues. 
The fact that private firms decide their policies without reference 
to the part of the real social costs involved in their actions for 
which they themselves do not have to pay is rightly held as a 
defect of capitalism which could be corrected under socialism. 
But a government which neglects the real social costs of its 
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actions is behaving in exactly the same way as a private capitalist 


In fact, a great deal is already done to regulate the distribution 
of money. The spendable income left in the hands of surtax 
payers is now only 3.3 per cent. of the national income as 
against 7.2 per cent. before the war, and even then there was a 
considerable degree of control. However this money is spent 
it cannot produce a very big diversion of national resources, 
The group which can really afford to disregard restrictions 
imposed by prices is a very small one. Less than 1,000 people 
had spendable incomes over £4,000 in 1945-46. If this were 
the complete picture it would not be necessary to go much 
further to produce a distribution of money incomes with no 
mote inequality than was necessary from considerations of 
social or economic policy. It is probable that the differences in 
spendable incomes in this country are already less than those 
which the Russians consider necessary to provide economic 
incentives. 

In fact this picture is not complete because there is a great 
deal of personal expenditure from sources which are not liable 
to tax or from incomes which have evaded tax payment. This 
provides a reason for continued regulation by non-monetary 
controls. But a socialist policy of securing the desired control 
of real incomes most effectively and at the least social cost would 
almost certainly lead to a concentration of effort on closing 
the gaps in the control of money expenditure with a correspond- 
ing relaxation of other controls. For one thing the non- 
monetary controls provide the foundations for the black 
markets which are a big source of large tax evading incomes. 

The failure to face the responsibilities implied in a socialist 
policy show in many ways, such as the long delay in the wages 
policy which is a necessary condition of economic stability 
under conditions of full employment. However, to keep 
within the limits of one article, it is simplest to discuss the 
question in terms of one industry, namely electricity supply, 
where the technical problem is comparatively straightforward. 

The demand for electricity, at present prices is greater than 
can be supplied from existing generating capacity. Generating 
capacity cannot rapidly be increased so that demand must 
somehow be restricted. Also a large part of the demand is 
from domestic consumers who ate not only consuming much 
more than before the war but also a larger share of the total. 

The action taken to meet this situation has been: appeals to 
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the public to reduce consumption (unenforced regulations such 
as the Yan on electric heating during the summer would come 
in the same category); load shedding; and, more recently, 
staggered hours. Appeals for reduced consumption, in so far as 
they are effective, amount to rationing on the principle of 
maximum allocation to the consumers with minimum public 
spirit. Load shedding is an arbitrary limitation of supply 
imposed, with no regard for priorities, on groups of consumers 
chosen by the largely random principle of location in particular 
areas. Staggered hours involve a worsening of working 
conditions in many of the industries into which it is most 
socially desirable to attract labour. 

A government acting on socialist principles, which accepted 
the responsibility of seeing that the economic system was 
efficiently run in the public interest, would long ago have felt 
that this situation was intolerable. It is fairly certain that 
considerations of national interest would lead to priority for 
the needs of industry. This would mean that load shedding 
would be ruled out except in emergencies and that staggered 
hours would be considered very undesirable. The problem 
would then be how to reduce domestic demand. Appeals for 
reduced consumption are not effective and, even if they were, 
are bad in principle. A considerable proportion of the public 
are willing to make sacrifices for the community without 
bothering too much about contributing more than their fair 
share. But it is one thing to appeal to public spirit to meet 
an emergency when it is more important to get something done 
quickly than to count the exact cost or work out its distribution ; 
it is quite another thing to ask the more public spirited section 
of the community to accept a definite system under which they 
contribute more than their fair share in order that the less 
public spirited section may contribute less. A society which 
systematically penalizes public spirit in this way is likely to 
end by destroying it ; and when public spirit has declined to the 
point where most people try to evade even their fair share of 
obligations to the community, society is well on the way to 
disintegration. 

The arguments against any effective action to deal with the 
problem have nearly all assumed that the government is respon- 
sible for the results of its actions but not for the results of its 
inaction. Possible plans have not been judged according to 
whether their results would be better than the existing situation 
but by whether, in themselves, they would be completely fair 
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between different classes of consumers. Whether the situation 
produced by inaction may not be still more unfair has apparently 
been considered irrelevant. This again seems to be a case 
where policy has been based on capitalist assumptions. Under 
a capitalist system based on free competition it is very important 
that government action should not be unfair between competi- 
tors while the government is not held responsible for any 
unfairness which results from the workings of capitalism or any 
loss to the community caused by inaction. This produces a 
criterion for economic policy in a capitalist society which gives 
more weight to securing equal incidence in the effects of 
government action than to the interests of the community as a 
whole. This criterion has even been used to justify the infliction 
of completely unnecessary losses on one section of the com- 
munity to compensate for unavoidable sacrifices imposed on 
another section. For example, during the fuel crisis last year, 
the use of power produced by windmills was prohibited because 
of the coal shortage and the public was not allowed to have 
any weekly periodicals because some of them were printed by 
electric power. 

A socialist approach to the problem of electricity distribution 
would not accept this criterion but would argue, “ The national 
interest demands that domestic consumption must be reduced 
enough to avoid load shedding and staggered hours; how 
can this be done with the least unfairness?” If the problem 
is put in this way it should not be insoluble. For example the 
ptesent system of charging under which prices fall with increas- 
ing consumption might be reversed and a low price charged for 
a basic quota and sharply rising rates for excess consumption. 
The only complication compared with existing practice would 
be the fixing of basic quotas by some formula based on the size 
of household and the use of electric cookers, etc., which could 
not be replaced by devices not using electricity. In any scheme 
of this kind there would be some anomalies, for example the 
problem of shilling-in-the-slot meters. But the question would 
be whether the disadvantages of such anomalies were less than 
those of load shedding, staggered hours and appeals to public 
spirit. There must be many possible schemes which would 
make them much less. 

The bogy of the rich consumer who would be undeterred 
even by penal prices does not provide a valid argument. If the 
community has allowed some people to have more money 
than is considered socially desirable and it is not prepared to take 
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it away from them, the question is how can the claims on social 
production represented by this money most easily be satisfied ? 
If rich people are prepared to pay far more than the ordinary 
price for electricity, the community can satisfy their claims on it 
at less cost by selling them electricity than by selling them things 
for which they would only pay normal prices. 

There has also been a curious failure to realise many of the 
advantages which even quite limited economic planning should 
have shown over capitalism. The advantages which socialism 
should theoretically show are that greater foresight can be 
exercised for the benefit of the community and that different 
parts of the economic system can be more effectively co- 
ordinated. But when there was obviously going to be a short- 
age of generating capacity and scarcity of fuel, local authorities 
were allowed to put up “all-electric ”’ houses and the Ministry 
of Supply concentrated on making electric fires which are the 
least efficient of all systems of domestic heating. Again there 
has been no attempt to co-ordinate the housing and electricity 
supply programmes to secure the important permanent fuel 
economies which can be secured by combining electricity 
generation and the supply of low grade heat for central heating 
and hot water supply. 

There has been nothing exceptional about electricity supply 
apart from the comparative simplicity of its basic problems. 
A similar analysis of most other fields of economic control 
would show a similar failure to apply the basic socialist principle 
that the economic system should be run for the benefit of the 
community and similar confusion caused by the retention of 
essentially capitalist principles in determining what was sup- 
posed to be a socialist policy. 

A more general problem is whether the present degree of 
economic control by the government can be carried out 
efficiently without very far reaching changes in organisation 
and methods. The controls now exercised over many sections 
of the economic system are so detailed that they practically 
involve the government in participation in management. But 
the controls are administered by organisations whose traditions 
include a respect for precedent and an unwillingness to admit 
mistakes and are applied by legal or quasi-legal regulations. 
The result is both bad management and bad law. The duty 
of a manager is to.attain the results which form the objectives 
of his organisation as effectively as possible. The actions 
implied by this will seldom fit any system of rules and precedents. 
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A very slight change in circumstances will often greatly change 
the most effective form of action. In fact it will often be 
correct to make experiments by acting quite differently in 
exactly similar cases and it will be extremely important to 
correct mistakes as soon as they become apparent. Manage- 
ment by regulation is almost certain to be bad management. 
Regulations cannot be changed fast enough to follow the 
situation (a rule specifying concrete blocks and not bricks in 
less urgent building licences was still in force when bricks 
had become plentiful and concrete blocks scarce) ; they cannot 
be detailed enough to fit every case and often produce the op- 
posite results from that which they were intended to secure 
(there are cases where the foreign trade regulations forbid 
exports to be paid for in American dollars) ; the government is 
prevented by its own regulations from acting in the public 
interest (in a situation where half-empty trains were running 
parallel to overcrowded buses the government argued that tt 
could not make the appropriate adjustment of fares, which 
would have been automatic under free competition). The 
examples could be extended indefinitely. 

The attempt to make legal regulations perform a task for 
which they are inherently unsuited has led to legislation becom- 
ing extremely complicated and confused and has made necessary 
wide powers of delegated legislation. This has considerably 
weakened the traditional legal safeguards protecting the ordinary 
citizen from arbitrary or unreasonable action by the government. 
Governments have not wanted to destroy guarantees of 
democratic liberties but the pressure to get effective results in 
economic controls has tended towards a situation where there 
is no guarantee beyond the goodwill of the government. 

Given this situation a socialist policy would indicate two 
lines of advance. In some fields the government might try to 
reduce its participation in management to the point where 
control through legal regulation could be efficient. This 
would mean that the present tendency to favour direct material 
controls would be replaced by a preference for automatic price 
and market systems wherever these could be arranged to secure 
the desired results. This might well be claimed as advance, 
not retrogression, in social control. The motor car of 25 years 
ago in which the driver exercised direct control over ignition 
advance, mixture, radiator shutters, etc., was a less developed 
machine than the modern car in which all these controls are 
automatic. 
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Within the field suited for legal regulation would be 
measures for industrial democracy which could guarantee 
effective powers in management for the workers of any enter- 
ptise who were willing to accept the responsibilities. There 
might also be more effective controls of anti-social vested 
interests. Present policy has been very lenient towards 
monopolies and it seems unreasonable that a socialist policy 
should tolerate such things as the deliberate wasting of fruit 
and vegetables by distributing organisations intent on preserving 
their profit margins. 

In other fields where the government remained involved in 
management, the principle of acting according to regulations 
would need to be replaced by that of acting to secure results. 
On the one hand, it would be necessary to give officials much 
greater discretion. There might still be rules but they could be 
modified without difficulty in any case where their application 
tended to produce wrong results. On the other hand, it would 
be necessary to devise new methods to protect the public 
against arbitrary or unreasonable action. The first necessity 
for this would be to abandon the convention which makes 
government departments unwilling to admit mistakes. (The 
opposite convention that government organisations ought to 
welcome criticism and suggestions makes Communist organisa- 
tion very good in the fields where this convention is applied. 
The weakness of Communist organisation is that on any 
questions related to the Party or the Party Line it is even less 
willing to admit mistakes than capitalist bureaucracy.) If it 
were usual for ministers to admit to Parliament that their 
departments had made mistakes which would immediately be 
corrected, the public could then be protected by some form of 
semi-judicial organisation which could investigate complaints 
that government controlled organisation were behaving un- 
reasonably. 

Obviously within the limits of an article it is not possible to 
develop positive suggestions as to what a socialist policy should 
imply. But enough has been said to indicate that it would 
ptobably diverge very considerably from the policies now 
pursued by the government. 
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Pusiic OPINION: ATTITUDES To THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 


Durinc the air-raids of 1940-41 Mass-Observation units visited most 
of the major blitz-towns of Britain immediately after the raid, and were 
sometimes still there during a subsequent follow-up attack. After the 
original “ blitz ” on Coventry, Tom Harrisson, who had just returned from 
installing a Mass-Observation team there, gave a postscript to the nine 
o’clock news, in which he remarked on the absence of any spontaneous 
demand for reprisals among the bombed population. The attitude of those 
who now say of the German people “ They brought it on themselves. 
Let them suffer” owes its persistence in part to the offensive morale and 
reprisal-mindedness which was then getting under way. It is of more 
than academic interest to recall what really happened. 

In a post-mortem on the reprisals issue, written for the Cambridge Review 
six months later, Harrisson recalled published reactions to this broadcast, 
and summarised Mass-Observation experience during eight months’ blitz- 
town study.* We quote from the unedited Ms. : 


“It was with Coventry that the press and newsreel uproar began. 
The immediate assumption of journalists and commentators was that 
the people of Coventry were screaming for the same thing to be done 
back on Germany. Thus the B.B.C. 6 p.m. news bulletin next day 
opened as follows : 


‘ This evening’s best news of the war in the air—particularly 
for the people of Coventry—is that squadrons of British bombers 
last night made a terrific raid on the city of Hamburg.’ 


Hilde Marchant occupied one of the biggest headlines ever used in 
the Daily Express, and a lot of subsequent column-space, to announce: 


‘ The Whole of Coventry cries BOMB BACK AND 
BOMB HARD.’ 


I only know what I saw and heard within a few hours, and what 
my staff of investigators there reported continuously for many weeks 
afterwards. As it is my job to try honestly to report the state of 
public opinion, in order to avoid any subjective bias I naturally said, 
in broadcasting about Coventry, that I heard no demand for reprisals 
there. This inflamed journalists and politicians who had staked 
100 per cent. verbiage on Coventry’s reprisal feeling. Hilde Marchant 
wrote a furious article, inferring that such a reflexion of local opinion 
was ‘ a squeamish, sentimental outcry.’ Writing in the News Chronicle, 
Mr. A. J. Cummings, who has a strong personal feeling in favour of 
reprisals, and has constantly urged them in his column, remarked : 


* It is symptomatic of the social pressures of the time that Harrisson found it necessary 
to make a sort of inverted apologia for the “‘ poorer sections of the community ” in the 
blitz towns, who, after a heavy raid “‘ are so upset and their reactions so personal and 
passive, that their whole current of feeling is not in the dynamic direction of vengeance.” 
Contemporary Mass-Observation reports are as near-objective as anything published at 
the time contrived to be. But, in retrospect, it is clear that mass-observers were not 
entirely immune from the subjective bias of their own offensive morale when interpreting 
the morale of others. 
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SURVEYS 


“In the Saturday evening broadcast I heard it suggested by 
an observer who had “« a brief visit to Coventry that Coventry 
did not want a reprisal. Who, I wonder, told him that ? ’ 


Note the use of the adjective brief, to infer that the visit was therefore 
inadequate. I was particularly amused to find that A. J. Cummings 
hadn’t been there at all. 

I was in Coventry again immediately after the big April raid, and 
still there when the third big raid developed on Good Friday evening. 
During the whole of that time neither I nor any of my assistants heard 
a single person suggest reprisals, or anything like them. That has 
been our experience, too, in Bristol, Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Southampton, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Clydebank, Swansea, 
Cardiff, where we have collected many hundreds of interviews and 
thousands of verbatim conversations, without finding a single case of 
Spontaneous reprisal demand from the people actually inhabiting the 
heavily-blitzed areas.” 


Mass-Observation regularly found the demand for vengeance coming, 
not from those who had themselves suffered or seen suffering, but from 
those who had acquired their knowledge at second hand. The more 
qualitative and non cross-sectional assessment which Mass-Observation 
made from spontaneous talk is fully borne out by statistical questionnaire 
treatment. In April, 1941, after the reprisal campaign had had six months’ 
run, a zonal survey by the British Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup Poll)* 
found 53 per cent. of Britons saying they would approve if the R.A.F. 
adopted a policy of bombing the civilian population of Germany, 38 per 
cent. disapproving, and 9 per cent. undecided. In wartime, this extent of 
disapproval of a measure which had received considerable leadership 
support was evidence of very substantial resistance to the reprisal idea. 
Regional differences were major and unambiguous. ‘The proportion who 
said they would disapprove of civilian bombing by the R.A.F. were : 


Per cent. 
Inner London se ‘ia oa or a 47 
Glasgow, Tyneside - ea oe a 43 
Midlands .. ‘o a ws e a 40 
S.E. England and outer London .. - ae 37 
West Riding és - - - “ 28 
North Riding, Cumberland, Westmorland ze 15 


B.I.P.O. commented : 


“People in heavily-blitzed areas are noticeably ss in favour of 
reprisal bombing, than those in areas which have escaped the worst 
of the raids on this country. . . . It would seem that sentiment in 
favour of reprisals is almost in inverse ratio to the amount of bombing 
experienced.” 


The demand for indiscriminate revenge was thus, in those early days, 
predominantly a demand for revenge of others’ sufferings. Those who had 
themselves suffered least often favoured treating the enemy population in 
the same way. 





* Results published in the News Chronicle, May 2nd. Additional data kindly supplied 
by the editor at the time. 
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1942. 


Almost a year later Mass-Observation made a survey among its National 
Panel of observers (a predominantly middle and artisan class group of more 
than average intelligence), in which they were asked to say what was their 
ptesent attitude towards the German people, and whether it had changed 
-_ war began. Statistically, opinion among this group divided as 
ollows : 


Per cent. 
« Favourable ae - 4 ag np 54 
Moderately antagonistic .. sn - oa 23 
Very antagonistic .. a Hc e - 20 
Unclassified a Ae wis Pe ne 3 


Moderate antagonism was taken to cover general dislike, disappointment 
and distrust, but not explicit hatred and. vindictiveness. “ Very 
antagonistic ” covered generalised hatred, belief in retribution, in punish- 
ment of the whole nation, and feelings that the German people were not 
only to blame, but incurable. Half of the “ very antagonistic” group 
admitted to a change of attitude during the war. In all, 25 per cent. said 
that their views had changed, all but 1 per cent. in the direction of greater 
antagonism. Although those who made a clear distinction between 
people and leaders were in a majority, it was clear from replies that many of 
them believed themselves to be in a small minority. 

Of special interest today are the admitted, self-observed, changes in 
attitude. Although a quarter were aware of a change, however, many 
changes had undoubtedly taken place unnoticed. Casual disclaimers of 
more extreme feelings which were assumed to be widespread give evidence 
of a mental climate which is already difficult to recapture. One man begins 
as follows : 

“ Although I feel that rationally the German people must not all 
be put into the class of wild animals that must be destroyed . . .” 


Here are two specimens of hardening attitude : 


“T used to think that the German people weren’t altogether to 
blame for the war, but that they had been duped and their self-pity 
played on by their leaders. But since the war started I have decided 
that any feelings of pity I might have for them as peop/e must be 
over-ruled by the fact that they are as a nation, cruel, aggressive and 
morally decadent, and that they are a danger to the world, and that it 
would be best for us to exterminate every German, even children of 

: school age.” 

“I have deep and real hatred of the German people, and think the 
best German is a dead one. My attitude has changed since the wat 
began. At first I thought that only Hitler and his party were to blame, 
and that on the whole the German people weren’t too bad. But now, 
especially after the terrible things that have happened in Poland and 
Russia, I think they are always the same and always have been.” 


Another man, who says that at the beginning of the war he thought the 
German people were “ more sinned against than sinning,” claims to have 
retained this view for about nine months, but then: 
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« 


*, . . woke up and eliminated from my system all the ridiculous 
ideas about the German man and woman being ‘a decent person 
just like you and me.’ There was a saying in the last war: which 
should never have been forgotten—‘ Once a German always a German.’ 
This is almost eternal truism, for I am convinced now that the average 
German revels in brutality and perfidiousness, taking the view that 
ends justify means.” 


This type of attitude was expressed by about one in ten of a predomin- 
antly intelligent group who, from the very fact that they were helping 
voluntarily in Mass-Observation’s work, might be assumed to have more 
| than average interest in keeping their own minds clear of the processes they 
were called upon to record in others’. 


ee 


Vindictive Peace 

A repeat of the same question to the same group a year later, however, 
showed no significant shift of opinion. Mass-Observation surveys among 
| the general public on what should be done with Germany after the war 
showed no consistent trend with time either towards, or away from, the 
desire for a vindictive peace. The “normal” vindictive figure between 
1940 and 1945 was in the region of one person in four, but it tended to be 
higher when atrocities and military reverses coincided. Fairly consistently 
throughout the war this proportion made suggestions like the following :* 


“ Shoot them all because they have made others suffer so much ” 
(F35C). 

“We ought really to kill them all, but I suppose we can’t do that. 
I think they ought to pay for all the misery they’ve caused ” (F20C). 


“Make them pay for what they’ve done. They deserve to” 


(M35D). 
“Td like to annihilate the lot of them. They’ve always been a 
menace to the world in general. . . .” (Mz25B). 


After nearly three years of peace it is difficult to recall the atmosphere 
in which such comments were commonplace, or to imagine a middle-aged 
woman seriously meditating aloud : 

“Well, in my opinion they should all be killed. But still, that’s 
rather drastic really. Because, after all, they’ve got fathers and 
mothers, haven’t they? They’re just brought up that way—they’re 
brought up to believe that war’s the only way to end evil—but it isn’t, 
is it?” . 





Apart from revenge, one of the concrete suggestions most often made was 
that Germany should be split up into small states. Typically : 

“ Slice it up ” (Mz25D). 

“ There’s only one thing to do, and that’s to leave it to America 
and ourselves to split them up into little states, so that they can’t 
arm again. Police it right the way through. It’s the only thing we 
can do ” (M3o0D). 

“Cut it up into small states and let each state govern itself, so that 
they'll be busy with their own squabbles ” (M45D). 





* Symbols indicate sex, age and class: M—Male. F—Female. B—Middle Class. 
C—Artisan class. D—Unskilled working class. 
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Atrocities. 

It is ironical that one of the biggest single stimuli to anti-German feeling 
should have been the revelations of Belsen. Coming at the end of the war, 
their value in terms of “ offensive morale” was negligible. It would have 
been possible to use them as a corrective to some of the more fantastically 
unrealistic peace-term fantasies, a re-affirmation of the forgotten distinction. FF 
between system and people. As it was, the Belsen pictures served to 
re-enflame the desire for revenge. A woman coming out of a London 
_ cinema where the Belsen film had been shown said : 

“It made me feel sick and angry... . I don’t think we could 
ever be hard enough on the Germans; their behaviour is more like 
animals. Why, savages wouldn’t behave that way.” 










And two people who had just seen the Daily Express Exhibition of 
photographs in Trafalgar Square (May, 1945) : 
“Ghastly. It makes you feel you want to get out there and do the 
same ” (M355C). 
“ After seeing that Exhibition I feel we ought to shoot every 
German. There’s not a good one among them. We’re too soft. 
We oughtn’t to take too many live prisoners ” (F30(C). 


The fact that the concentration camps were built to hold Germans quite 
failed to register with many people : 
“T’d like to do the same to the Germans. I’d like to give thema 
taste of their own medicine ” (M25C). 
“Every man, woman and child should see it. It would give them 
some idea of the rottenness of the German race ” (M45B). 


One visitor to this Exhibition even projected on to the whole German 
people the fate which, at the outbreak of war, was widely wished on to | 
Hitler : ; 
“The Germans delight in the sufferings of other races... . The § 
only way to punish them is to castrate every prisoner of war before he’s [ 
released. Destroy the German race once and for all. Every healthy § 
German citizen, man and woman, is a potential breeder of a future 
army in the making.” 


Wa r-Crime Trials. 


With this additional stimulus to indiscriminate hatred coming on top of 
already inflamed feeling at the end of the war, Mass-Observation advocated 
the trial of Nazi leaders as a means of canalising some of these emotions. 
Though, from this particular point of view, the trials lasted too long, 
Nuremburg certainly had some constructive effect in that direction. Not 
surprisingly, large numbers of people considered the trials unnecessary, 
because the defendants were guilty anyway. Many protested against them 
as a waste of time and money, or saw it as a sign of weakness that we had 
not shot the prisoners right away. Many lost interest in the trials fairly 
quickly, and by March two out of five said they were not following them at 
all. In September, however, as they drew to a close, interest revived. 
Now, although the great majority assumed guilt in all the defendants, fat 
more people found something good to say about the trials, expressed 
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SURVEYS 


admiration of their justice, or saw them as of historical importance. 
Fantasies of the punishment which the Nazi leaders should received showed 
a notably less violent character. Nearly everyone thought they should die, 
mostly by shooting, but only a few let their minds wander on to some 
extenuated punishment. 

A survey in February, 1945, on the question “‘ How do you feel about the 
German people apart from their leaders ? ” showed 54 per cent. of a London 
sample expressing antagonism or entire lack of sympathy. Two surveys 
in April and October, 1946, showed 59 per cent. and 51 per cent. respectively 
unsympathetic—no significant change statistically—and the great majority 
of the rest only qualifiedly and limitedly sympathetic. However, some 
qualitative change was apparent in the October survey. People appeared 
to be feeling their way towards a new attitude : 


“It’s a very difficult question. I’ve no affection for them at all, 
but I think there’s good and bad in all sorts and creeds ” (F25D). 


“ Well, I certainly think they wouldn’t have treated us as kindly 
as we treatthem. You see, if we are friendly with them there might be 
another war, but if we’re not it isn’t going to bring peace about. 
That’s how I look at it ” (F35D). 


Or apologetically : 


“T believe in not being too harsh. They couldn’t help it. They 
had to do what they were told, same as us ” (M45C). 


By the summer of 1947 the antagonistic group had declined to about one 
in four. Nearly half expressed sympathy or “ no ill feeling.” Indicative 
of changed attitudes is the fact that rather more Londoners approved than 
disapproved the lifting of the ban on marriages between German P.o.W.’s 
and English girls. Among the same group, three-quarters considered 
that German prisoners of war still in this country should now be repatriated. 

But the remains of wartime hate is still far from being entirely dissipated. 
One man said of English girls marrying German prisoners : 


“ think if an English girl stoops so low, she should be segregated. 
If there aren’t enough Englishmen, then heaven help us! ” 


Changing attitude is typically expressed by the phrase, “there’s good 
and bad ” : 


“T’m not so bitter now, because I feel there’s good and bad 
Germans, same as there’s good and bad English people.” 


But unchanging attitudes, still those of a very substantial minority, 


_ Often take the old form (these comments were made in February, 1948) : 


“Td like to shoot the whole lot of them ” (M3o0D). 
“ Same as I felt while the war was on—exterminate them ” (M5o0(C). 


“Once a German always a German. I have no feeling of remorse 
for them ” (F35B). 


“T’d like to see them all dead” (F50B). 
The impression at the present time is that many people, when asked their 


views on the German people, repeat a rather formal phrase with little weight 
of feeling behind it. This applies both to sympathetic and to antagonistic 
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comment, and suggests a deliberate turning away from the German problem, 
In a survey made this winter among the National Panel, several people 
remark on their own tendency not to think about Germany : 


“I swing between not*thinking about them at all, and thinking 
we cannot let them starve, or really do without them. We cannot 
write off a whole nation. We need their brains.” 


“In spite of taking a deep interest in world affairs, I find it almost 
impossible to have any clear thoughts about the German people. | 
read a lot about the German diet, and the awful conditions, but very 
little seems to be written about the Germans themselves. I certainly 
do not hate them, yet I have no particular love for them. I should 
like to know what the significance of this is, because I am very inter- 
ested in the situation im France and Italy, and even in the Balkans, 
but I cannot work up much interest in Germany.” 


One reason why, in the present transition stage, strong feeling seems 
notably lacking is the very considerable readjustment that many of those 
now favourably disposed have had to make in their attitude, and the absence 
of any target for the aggressive feelings of those who retain their wartime 
hates. Here are two people, a doctor and a housewife, failing to come to 
any clear conclusion : 

1. “I have a complex about the Germans. Pity for their misery 
when Gollancz and the better newspaper men report it. Pleasure 
when I think what they brought to the rest of Europe. However, 
it appears to pay to act Christianly—i.e., to let them reconstruct so that 
they can produce and not have to be supported by us. That, plus 
improvement in our coal position, would put Europe on its feet. But 
the Germans will always hate us. I don’t feel inclined to send them 
any of my rations. However, the guilty feeling returns again, and I 
wonder should we let them stew in their own juice, as they are doing 
at present... . Conclusion: indecision.” 

2. “I’m puzzled. One part of me says ‘ Remember Belsen,’ and 
suchlike. The other part says we'll have to forget and build up. 
Then one hears of Naziism not being dead, and one feels one can’t be 
too strict. I am all at sea about Germans. . . .” 


And a journalist of 25, who saw Belsen : 


“Three years and more ago I had my answer pat, and I don’t 
suppose it would have changed much—but I saw Belsen a few hours 
after the first troops got in there. Since then my views of the German 
people have been so conflicting that I can say almost nothing which I 
would not disagree with almost immediately I had written it.” 


Few express the conflict in any such clear-cut way, or indeed say they 
hold conflicting views at all. But from the way attitudes have developed 
over eight years of war and peace it seems fairly clear that some such feelings 
lie behind many pat and flat formal expressions of sympathy today. The 
statistical index has shifted towards “favourable.” There is a long way 
to go before it registers “ friendly.” 


H. D. Wrttcock. 
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RECENT FRENCH BOOKS 


The massive and great general history, published by the Presses 
Universitaires de France under the direction of Professors Louis Halphen 
and Philipp Sagnac appears to be completed now (Peuples et Civilisations. 
Histoire générale). Two recent volumes cover La Fin de |’ Ancien Régime 
et la Révolution Américaine (1763-1789) published in 1941 and reprinted in 
1947, and Démocraties et Capitalisme (1848-1860), also first published in 1941 
and now out of print. The former volume is by Sagnac, the latter by 
Professor Pouthas. Both volumes are equally brilliant. They certainly 
supersede the respective volumes of the Cambridge Modern History. Both 
authors penetrate deeply into the socio-economic framework of the 18th 
and 19th Centuries without neglecting the political and cultural develop- 
ments. ‘This stress on economic history is perhaps the greatest merit of 
these volumes. Professor Sagnac’s pages on the social, economic, and 
moral transformations of 18th Century England are of particular value to 
British readers. His book leads us to the threshold of the French Revolution 
of 1789. The following sentences give an idea of the ecumenical perspec- 
tive with which this eminent historian writes: “ L’état est en train, dans 
les grandes monarchies administratives et bureaucratiques, de réaliser 
l’ambitieux dessein de s’emparer de toutes les forces matérielles et spiritu- 
elles de la société. Il y procéde avec continuité en Prusse, en Russie, dans 
la monarchie des Habsbourg, en Espagne. En France, on n’a eu jusqu’alors 
que des tentatives, abandonnées, puis reprises, suivant les caprices de la 
politique, mais qui seront renouvelées au jour, quand il n’y aura plus ni 
Parlements, ni noblesse, ni Eglise, ni grande propriété. Cette conception 
de l’Etat unificateur, directeur de |’éducation, de la religion, qui serait 
maitre de la pensee méme des sujets, se heurte a une autre conception formulée 
par les philosophes francais; Montesquieu, Voltaire, Turgot et les encyclo- 
pédistes, comme aussi par les théoriciens anglais depuis Locke: L’Etat 
fait pour individu, et non individu pour PEtat, quoique nul ne songe a 
contester la nécessité de sacrifier les intéréts particuliers au bien général. 
C’est en somme, la conciliation des droits de l’homme avec les besoins 
essentiels de la société. D’un cété, l’absolutisme le plus complet, de 
Pautre, la liberté et l’égalité des droits des citoyens, tempérés et limités par 
Putilité générale. C’est pourquoi, en France, les philosophes et les élites 
nourries de leur doctrine veulent abattre l’absolutisme de l’Etat. Ils ont 
sous les yeux, vers 1789, l’exemple de deux régimes politiques étrangers : 
le régime anglais et le régime américain. Tous deux exercent sur leurs 
esprits une grande influence ; mais ils n’acceptent, en fin de compte, aucun 
des deux modéles car ils ne veulent ni du premier, qui donna tout a l’aristo- 
cratie, ni du second, qui ne vaut que pour un Etat fédéral : ils emprunteront 
4 PAngleterre et 4 Amérique, mais en créant une constitution adaptée 
aux circonstances ot les événements les placeront.” Apart from the modern 
idea of the state which this epoch has transmitted to us there is another 
important contribution which this quarter of the century before the French 
Revolution has made towards our contemporary consciousness: the idea 
of nationality. The. latter is still embedded in a wider European or 
humanitarian attitude: “La Révolution Frangaise,” writes Professor 
Sagnac, “sera 4 la fois nationale et humaine.” 

M. Pouthas’ volume myst probably’ be regarded as the most com- 
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prehensive general history of the period from 1848 to 1860. Many ap- 
parently historical works which have been written on the Revolution of 
1848 and its aftermath suffer from partisanship. M. Pouthas comes 
nearest to the substance of an epoch which in Alexis de Tocqueville’s 
Recollections has found its most objective contemporary witness. It is in 
sentences like these that Professor Pouthas’ mastership reveals itself: 
“Dans l’Europe de 1851, triomphent donc les forces du passé et les 
traditions historiques. Triomphe d’apparence; la révolution a trop 
profondément labouré |’Europe, et si la terre est rase 4 nouveau, des 
semences y ont été déposées, qui donneront une végétation nouvelle. 
Les auteurs de la révolution de 1848 étaient une élite d’intellectuels. Leurs 
doctrines démocratiques exigeaient qu’ils appelassent au pouvoir les masses. 
Mais les masses n’avaient point |’éducation politique, que demandaient 
Pexercice du suffrage et la lutte des partis. Les révglutionnaires furent les 
victimes de leurs théories, qui supposaient une forme plus évoluée de société, 
La révolution de 1848 fut ainsi la liquidation d’une idéologie et d’une 
génération. Son expérience a rendu possible l’avénement de la société 
moderne ; celle-ci nait, non pas d’elle, aprés elle.” 


From these two volumes of general history we turn to three historical 
works of a more specialised character. Eduard Dolléans has now completed 
his Histoire du Mouvement Ouvrier (1871-1936) of which the first volume 
dealing with the period from 1830-1871 was published in 1936 (Librairie 
Armand Collin, Paris 1947). M. Dolléans does not quite fulfil what he 
promises. His work is not a history of the working class movement, but 
rather a preliminary study. The author writes in some detail on the French 
socialist movement, but his treatment of the workers’ movements outside 
the French frontiers is extremely sketchy. It is, for example, surprising 
that an historian of M. Dolléans’s stature has next to nothing to say on the 
history of German socialism which offers so mathy lessons to the sociologist. 
M. Francois Goguel’s two volumes on La Politique des Partis sous Ja Ille 
République (Aux Editions du Seuil, Paris 1946), are full of weighty and inter- 
esting material though I disagree with his furidamental thesis. He attempts 
to prove that the French party structure is governed by a dichotomy which 
he signalises by the characteristics “Order” and “Movement.” The 
author knows, of course, that this thesis contradicts what Thibaudet and 
André Siegfried have taught us on French party politics, but he nevertheless 
clings to it. Thus his work is seriously jeopardised by over-simplification. 


Another great work has recently been completed : Georges de Lagarde’s 
La Naissance de L’ Esprit Laique au Declin du Moyen Age of which the first two 
volumes, so admired by all students of the transition from the medieval 
world to the modern age, had been published in 1934. M. de Lagarde 
has now added four concluding volumes to the first two. Vol. III Secteur 
Social de la Scolastique and Vol. 1V Ockham et son Temps, both published in 
1942 (Editions Béatrice, Saint-Paul-Trois-Chateaux) ; the last two volumes : 
Vol. V, Ockham: Bases de Départ and Vol. V1, Ockham: Le Monde et ke 
Droit appeared in 1946. (Editions Béatrice). These four books have all 
the merits of their two predecessors: superb mastery of the most difficult 
detail without losing sight of the great trend of the argument. I know of 
no other work of the same high standard which has brought us the late 
Middle Ages so near. It is impogsible to indicate here the riches the reader 
will find in these volumes. There are, for example, fifty pages devoted to 
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SURVEYS 


a digest of La Sociologie Thomiste which are magnificent. M. de Lagarde 
builds with the experienced hand of a great architect the dome of Thomist 
sociology: “ Philosophie de principes. Les lignes de force sont tracées, 
Les détails restent 4 débattre. Mais l’ensemble est 4 la fois original et 
cohérent . . . Il s’agit, en fait du premier essai tenté dans le monde occidental 
chrétien pour jeter les bases d’une philosophie sociale digne de ce nom.” 
It is Ockham who destroys the unity of the Thomist system. Compared 
with Ockham, Marsilius of Padua’s philosophy reminds M. de Lagarde of 
Hitler’s primitivity. Thus he writes of Ockham: “Il ne s’agit pas de 
cette grossiére et enfantine opposition entre le monde positif et |’au-dela ; 
c’est au coeur meme du monde positif que la distinction est imposée en 
vertu des lois dictées par ce Dieu que |’on situe dans l’au-del& C'est lui 
qui a cerné d’un trait si précis et si net le petit corps des préceptes qui 
représentent sa présence permanente au milieu de nous, c’est lui qui en a 
distingué tout le reste en l’abandonnant 4 notre absolue autonomie. C’est 
donc lui qui a lui-méme défini les bases de l’autonomie laique en face des 
prétentions abusives du pouvoir religieux. On ne pouvait avec plus de 
science dissocier ce que la pensée médiévale avait si obstinément et si 
consciencieusement uni. On ne pouvait mieux préparer les voies au rational- 
isme laicisant des temps modernes.” This monumental work replaces 
whole libraries which have been written on the end of the medieval world. 


I have no other excuse to offer that I mention now two books on 
Proudhon and a fine volume of hitherto unpublished letters by him than 
my own predilection for this great lonely figure of Western socialism to 
whom someone ought to devote some time the monograph which he 
deserves. Sainte-Beuve’s Proudhon has been republished by Alfred Costes 
(Paris, 1947). It is still the best book on Proudhon though it has un- 
fortunately not been carried further than 1848. Madeleine. Amoudruz’s 
study, Proudhon et l’Europe. Les Idées de Proudhon en politique étrangire 
(Editions Domat Montchrestien 1945) is a well-informed and scholarly 
short book which is full of interesting material. Proudhon’s Leftres au 
Citoyen Rolland (1858-1862), (Grasset 1946) is invaluable for any future 
adequate interpretation of Proudhon’s life and work. This volume 
contains some of the finest pages Proudhon has ever written: “ J’aurai 
dans six semaines 52 ans. Comme j’ai travaillé dés avant l’age de dix, je 
puis dire qu’il y a plus de quarante-deux ans que je lutte contre la pauvreteé, 
la mauvaise fortune ; que je me dévoue au salut des autres, que je vis de 
ptivation et que je me sacrifie a ce qui me semble la justice et la vérité en 
pure perte. J’ai eu le malheur de déplaire 4 bien du monde ; il y a eu de ma 
faute, je le crois; mais il n’y a pas eu rien que de ma faute. Comment se 
fait-il que je sois si abandonné, si seul?” Proudhon not only talked 
socialism, he /ived it. , 


So far we have discussed mainly works of history. Its theme is perpetual 
change. Yet Frenchmen have not been idle to inquire into the persisting 
clement of the historic process, which is man and his essence. The harvest 
of French philosophy and psychology has been immense in recent years. 
A book, for example, like René Le Senne’s Traité de Morale Générale (Presses 
Universitaires de France, second revised edition, 1947) is without parallel 
in this country. A sketch of historically important moral philosophies is 
joined to a systematic treatise of ethics. I found the latter section somewhat 
conventional, but the bibliographical material which the volume contains is 
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extremely valuable. Jean Piaget has published another of his great 
monographs on aspects of child psychology: La Formation du symbole chez 
L’Enfant : Imitation, jeu et réve. Image et représentation (Delachaux & Niestlé, 
Neuchatel et Paris, 1945). With the growing understanding that political 
beliefs are of mythical character, this book on the formation of child 
symbolism is of greatest interest to the student of politics. 

On the latest fashion in philosophy, existentialism, I recommend the 
sober and clear book by Paul Foulqué (Presses Universitaires de France, 
1947). “ L’existentialisme,” writes M. Foulqué, “a bien mis en relief ces 
idées qui ne sont, somme toute, bien qu’un peu oubliées, que des vérités de 
sens commun.” It is wholesome to be told that all great philosophers 
from Plato onwards have been existentialists, even if M. Sartre had never 
been taught to hold a pen. The French mind is restive in spite of its 
rationalism or perhaps just because of it. 

French thought, like French politics, is still mankind’s greatest laboratory, 
It appears that already Montesquieu has realised the advantages and the 
disadvantages of this strange diversity in the French spiritual and political 
make-up. “ Une des choses que l’on doit remarquer en France, c’est |’ex- 
tréme facilité avec laquelle elle s’est toujours remise de ses pestes, de ses 
maladies, de ses dépopulations, et avec quelle ressource elle a toujours 
soutenu ou méme surmonté les vices intérieurs de ses divers gouvernements. 
Peut-étre en doit-elle la cause a cette diversité méme, qui a fait qu’un mal 
n’a jamais pu prendre assez de racine pour lui 6ter entiérement le fruit de 
ses avantages naturels.” J. P. Maver 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Crvit SERVICE IN THE CHANGING SraTE. By H. R. G. Greaves. 
(Harrap. 240 pp. tos. 6d.) 


THE REFORM OF THE HIGHER Crvit SerRvIcE. A Report By A SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE FOR THE FABIAN Society. (Fabian Publications and 
V. Gollancz. 61 pp. 25. 6d.) 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS AND ITS EFFECT ON THE STAFFING OF 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. FirtH REPORT FROM THE SELECT 
CoMMITTEE ON Estimates. (H.M.S.O. 45.) 


Our ability to overcome the difficulties which beset us in Britain at the 
present crucial stage of our history will depend in large measure on the 
efficiency, creativeness and adaptability of the central government. It is 
therefore fortunate that some first-rate thinking is being done on the civil 
service and the organisation in which it works. For it is quite certain that 
considerable reforms are needed in personnel policy and public administra- 
tion generally ; and while some of these are at least partly in sight, others are 
at present entirely beyond the horizon of those in high places who decide 
these matters. 

Mr. Greaves’s book and the Fabian report cover much common ground. 
They are both mainly concerned with the administrative class and the 
professional grades; they both discuss recruitment, training, transfer, 
retirement, morale and welfare. They both deal with Treasury control ; 
the relations between public boards or corporations and government 
departments ; the application to peace-time economic purposes of the 
joint staff system which was successfully developed by the Service Depart- 
ments during the war; and with research and public relations. Yet each 
makes a distinctive contribution on these and other matters. The Civil 
Service in the Changing State surveys the field more broadly than is possible 
within the confines of a brochure of 60 pages. Its treatment of the problem 
is more substantial: The Fabian report, on the other hand, is based on a 
wider knowledge of government departments and greater practical 
experience since it is the work of a number of civil servants who have 
served both in war and peace. 

Mr. Greaves opens with a historical account of the evolution of the civil 
service in the 19th century. He analyses the Northcote-Trevelyan reforms 
by the light of contemporary needs and subsequent developments. The 
next chapter is devoted to an evaluation of the administrative class, in 
which the author gives not only his own views but those of informed 
critics in recent years. He emphasises the absurdity of the theory of inter- 
changeability between members of the Treasury classes unless regard is paid 
to the personal attributes of each official considered in relation to the 
qualities required for each job (pages 57-8). In this chapter the author 
temarks that “the high barrier to promotion from the lower to the upper 
division of the service has prevented the replenishment of the latter by 
people of different experience. . . . Undoubtedly an effect has been to 
strengthen the tendency for the higher ranks to be recruited from a closed 
‘caste, socially as well as educationally ...” This statement is not borne 
out by a table in the Fabian report (page 29) showing from a representative 
sample that in 1946 the promotees from other grades numbered 6 compared 
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with 17 direct entrants among the permanent secretaries; 17 compared 
with 26 among deputy setretaries; 48 compared with 64 among under 
secretaries ; 239 compared with 201 among assistant secretaries ; and 55 
compared with 228 among principals. The point made by the Fabian 
group is that promotions from other grades were made too late to be 
conducive to the overall efficiency of the service, and in such a manner as 
to destroy the proper pyramid of promotion. 


An important proposal made by the Fabian report with the object of 
enabling men to reach the higher posts before they are too old is that the 
promotion should take place only from certain age-groups. Thus the 
** promotion zone” for an assistant secretary would be 32-40 years of age; 
for an under secretary 35-49; for a deputy head or head of a department 
40-52 years. The corollary of this is retirement at an earlier age than at 
present for those who do not get promoted. Hence a principal at 45, an 
assistant secretary at 52 or an under secretary at 55, would become ineligible 
for further promotion and would also become liable to compulsory retire- 
ment on a proportionate pension, subject to retention in special cases, 
This is the system which exists in the Navy; and while it prevents the 
lower ranks of officers from being filled by elderly disappointed men, it 
inevitably results in large numbers of lieutenant-commanders and 
commanders who have spent 20 or 25 years in the Navy being thrown 
out of the service in the prime of life, with a small pension and few 
qualifications for obtaining work other than odd jobs such as the secretary- 
ship-of a golf club. The Fabian report makes no attempt to estimate the 
social and human costs of this policy. 


Mr. Greaves and the Fabian writers are rightly anxious to lower the 
barriers between the administrative class and the professional, executive 
and specialist classes. They make many useful suggestions for interchange 
between departments and public corporations, local authorities, overseas 
posts and even private business. One would like to add international 
organisations such as U.N.O., the International Labour Office or the 
International Civil Aviation Organisation. Neither study mentions the 
need for attempting to plan the careers of civil servants: nothing of the 
sort is at present done. 


Full recognition is given in both publications to the immense importance 
of scientific and technical work in modern administration. Mr. Greaves 
devotes an entire chapter to the growth of the specialist services. Perhaps 
he accepts a little too readily the belief that the assimilation of the scientific 
civil service to the administrative class has been generally adopted. Even 
the Barlow report made this difficult by not aligning salaries of scientists 
and administrators above the initial stages. The views of establishment 
divisions as to what constitutes work for which scientists are eligible 
constitutes a further barrier. Much of the more responsible work in 
public administration to-day requires a combination of scientific or technical 
knowledge and administrative ability. In designating posts the only safe 
test is to inquire what are the predominant requirements; but this is not 
normally done. It is also necessary to see that administrative and scientific 
officers are deployed in close formation and not segregated in separate units. 
Both the Fabian report and Mr. Greaves’s book stress the importance of 
securing fuller recognition of the contribution which the specialist can make 
to the formulation of policy. 
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The Civil Service in the Changing State contains an interesting chapter on 
the public service corporation in which the authgr challenges the conception 
that the independent board is a superior form of organisation for running 
socialised industries and similar undertakings. Mr. Greaves argues his 
case with courage and conviction. He disposes of such contentions as the 
need for freedom from Treasury control by asserting that it is Treasury 
methods which must be changed rather than the fundamental doctrine of 
ministerial responsibility abrogated or modified. 


The Fabian writers advocate the reduction of Parliamentary questioning 
within due limits, in order to reduce the “ astonishing verbosity ” to which 
civil servants are prone in their attempt to state in writing the reasons for 
every decision in case one day an inquisitive M.P. shall ask a question in 
the House. Ministers, they think, could do a good deal by refusing to go 
to much trouble to answer unreasonable questions ; and they should be 
more ready to admit that mistakes have been made. The Public Accounts 
Committee in its turn should be more willing to forgive genuine mistakes. 
The discussion on Parliamentary control by the Fabian group is somewhat 
superficial and perfunctory. There is no attempt to consider the type 
of control over administration at which a legislative assembly should atm ; 
ot what methods are likely to prove effective in achieving it. 


The subject of Treasury control figures largely in both books. Mr. 
Greaves has an admirable chapter on Treasury Control and the Machinery 
of Government in which he reviews the subject in its widest aspects. He 
urges that there must be much more central supervision and co-ordination 
of departments if efficient planning and administration are to be obtained. 
He contrasts the work of the Treasury as a Ministry of Finance with its 
entirely different task as the central department for over-all questions 
of machinery and personnel. He is rightly dissatisfied with its pertormance 
in the latter capacity but he does not consider, like some critics, that the 
Treasury should be superseded in this respect by another organ, such as the 
Cabinet secretariat or a public service commission. In his view, the Treasury 
must remain the central department ; but in respect of its civil service and 
general functions it should work to the Prime Minister as First Lord of 
the Treasury instead of to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is already 
fully occupied with financial and fiscal business. There is much to be said 
for this proposal. It is a painful fact that no Chancellor within living 
memory has taken the slightest interest in the functions of the Treasury as 
the central department of government. 


This central aspect of the Treasury, Mr. Greaves insists, must be given 
gteater weight relatively to its financial duties, and the latter be subordinated 
tothe former. He asks for “ an authoritative body to create, maintain, and 
overhaul machinery of government—a directive authority for the scientific 
ordering of public administration in the much bigger and vastly more 
complex connotation of that term in the modern social service state with 
an important sector of socialized industry” (page 187). His detailed 
proposals are worked out in a separate chapter on the machinery of Central 
Direction. Several of these were already being carried out before Mr. 
Greaves’s book had been published. We may regard this as a tribute to 
his prophetic insight into contemporary needs. 

The Fabian group, while accepting the need for general financial 
supervision over expenditure, urge that the Treasury should delegate 
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financial powers to departments on a more generous basis than at present, 
They suggest that one form of this delegation could be by block grants 
allocated to particular purposes, such as equipment for research, which 
would then be expended at the discretion of the Department. The Fabians 
wish to see the preoccupation of the Treasury with finance and finance 
officers widened to embrace a more general view of the organisation and 
layout of departments and the tasks with which they are concerned. Within 
each department there should be a similar integration of finance officers 
and those responsible for formulating and executing policy. 


On the organisation of departmental work the Fabian report offers both 
pungent criticism and sensible advice. The Fabian group emphasize the 
need for speed in public administration, which is at present so often sacrificed 
to consistency. They write with inside knowledge of such matters as the 
lack of modern office equipment, typing pools, messenger services, office 
accommodation, antique routines, the handling of correspondence, the 
absence of sufficient background information about policy among the lower 
gtades. These matters form the bread and butter of day-to-day adminis- 
tration: they are not irrelevant details. The report pays special attention 
to the need for improving the Organisation and Methods work which is 
going on both in the Treasury and in the Departments. 

This brings us to the Fifth Report of the Select Committee on Estimates, 
which is entirely. devoted to O. and M., as it is called. The committee 
refers to the “ almost complete failure by the Treasury (between 1919 and 
1939) to foster the systematic study of organisation as applied to Government 
Departments.” It traces the steps by which a handful of Treasury Investigat- 
ing Officers developed into Organisation and Methods Division in 1941. 
Similar sections were set up in 20 of the larger Departments, under the 
aegis of the Principal Establishment Officer. 

The purpose of O. and M. is “to secure maximum efficiency in the 
operation ‘of the Government’s executive machinery ; and, ‘by the expert 
application of scientific methods to organisation, to achieve economy in 
cost and labour.” The central division in the Treasury is the focussing 
point and radiating centre for O. and M. work throughout the service. 
Its duties consist partly of conducting general investigations and partly 
of miaking studies for some 80 departments which do not possess’ O. and 
M. branches of their own. It is assisted by an advisory committee of leading 
industrialists and business men. The Treasury O. and M. is thus concerned 
with matters of general interest, such as methods of staff payment, office 


machinery and the dissemination of satisfactory practices throughout the. 


service ; and also with purely departmental problems. The recent reform 
of the method of obtaining passports is an example of the latter. It has 
carried out assignments for U.N.O., U.N.E.S.C.O. and Colonial Govern- 
ments and is at present assisting the new Central Land Board. It acts asa 
clearing house for information and carries out training work. The 
departmental branches vary enormously in size and effectiveness. The 
Ministry of National Insurance has 23 officers engaged in O. and M. work, 
which is taken very seriously in connection with the great new schemes of 
national insurance which are now impending. The Ministry of Fuel and 
Power has only 3 such officers and one has yet to hear of any significant 
contribution they have been able to make to the work of the department. 

The real trouble, as the committee points out, is that O. and M. in the 
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Civil Service “has not yet been developed to deal with questions of 
administration and organisation at the highest level.” Too many depart- 
ments—including the Post Office—regard O. and M. as a method of 
improving “ minor changes in clerical processes ” rather than a group of 
specialists able to think creatively on the larger problems of organisation 
and procedure. The committee consider it essential that these, questions 
should be approached scientifically and not dealt with piecemeal whenever 
the strain leads to a breakdown of some part of the machinery of administra- 
tion. “ The part played by O. and M. technique and knowledge in this 
re-designing ” they declare, “ must be that of planning the structure and 
machinery of government rather than that of attending to its plumbing 
and maintenance” (paragraph 49). One is glad to note that a first step 
in this direction has been taken by the transfer of machinery of government 
work in the Treasury to the O. and M. Division and the promotion of its 
Director ‘to the status of an under secretary. 

Mr. Greaves, the authors of the Fabian report and the Select Committee 
on Estimates may be congratulated on their respective contributions to the 
improvement of our public administration. 

W. A. Rosson. 


THe Streep Puaces. By Str NorMAN ANGELL. (Hamish Hamilton. 
207 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

THE STRUGGLE FOR THE WorLD. By JAMES BURNHAM. (Jonathan Cape. 
254pp. tos. 6d.) 


ForEIGN Poticy: THE Lasour Party’s DiteEmMA. By LEonaRD WoOoLF. 
(Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz. 34 pp. 25.) 


DrsIGN FOR Europe. (Design for Freedom Committee. 24 pp. 15.) 


“ 

I cannot forecast to you the action of Russia. It is a riddle wrapped 
in a mystery inside an enigma...” That is what Mr. Churchill said on 
ist October, 1939, and his words are more true now than when they were 
spoken. With the solving of this riddle all these four publications are 
occupied, in greater or lesser degree. Their solutions differ. Mr. Burnham 
has no doubt of a fixed communist goal of world conquest. This is a 
belief more widely held in his country, the U.S.A., than in ours. But 
those who drew up for the Design for Freedom Committee the report called 
Design for Europe express the similar view that “ Russia is bound, explicitly 
and implicitly,.to the Marxian technique of seeking the destruction, by 
revolution or rot, of all nations that stand for the freedom of man.” The 
leading member of this Committee is apparently Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, 
and this view is, of course, a common conservative one in this country. 
But it is backed here by some powerful reasoning : “‘ The present rulers of 
Russia must maintain a tyranny in order to maintain their power, and 
indeed their lives. They must, therefore, seek the destruction of the idea 
of freedom wherever it exists, for they remember what we are inclined to 
forget, that freedom also is by its very nature propagandist: ..” Sir 
Norman Angell states the same premiss: “In agreeing that nations of 
different political, economic and. social institutions can live together in 
peace . . . Russia would, in her relations with foreign states, be applying 
principles she refuses to apply at home to Russians.” He adds, however : 
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“ But recent declarations by Molotov and Stalin indicate that there is hope 
of agreement along this line.” Mr. Leonard Woolf, after pointing out 
(a) that “the doctrines of communism and the practice of the Soviet 
Union attack and challenge the whole conception of Western democracy,” 
(d) that the Russian Government has, since the end of the war, used un- 
scrupulous means to spread communism and totalitarianism in Eastern and 
South-Eastern Europe, and (¢) that “it is inevitable that our sympathies 
must be on the side of American resistance to the Soviet policy in these 
questions,” surprisingly adds that this “ American resistance is itself the 
political kernel of the American-Russian hostility ...” This is to beg the 
not unimportant question of “ who began it?”. Is he really saying that 
there should be no resistance to expansion of this kind? But to ask this 

uestion is to anticipate the question of remedy and wander from that of 
j maarart about which Mr. Woolf has disappointingly little to say. 

The wisest word on it is here spoken by Mr. W. N. Ewer in the Critical 
Comment on Mr. Woolf’s thesis which concludes the Fabian pamphlet. 
Mr. Ewer points to two possible explanations of Soviet expansionist policy. 
The first is that “it is positively expansionist and therefore potentially 
aggressive,” the second that “ recent Soviet acquisitiveness is strategic and 
defensive...” Now these two interpretations, says Mr. Ewer, “ are not 
mutually exclusive. Political motives are usually mixed, and _ political 
thinking usually muddled. And, moreover, even in a disciplined party, 
there are different views and different thoughts.” In other words, the 
answer to the question so often asked nowadays: “ What are the Russians 
really up to?” is “ Very probably they don’t know themselves.” 

So much for diagnosis. It will be seen that the subject is one about 
which these various writers differ. But what is significant and encouraging 
is that when it comes to policy they all, with a single exception, agree. 
For what Sir Norman Angell, Mr. Burnham, Mr. Ewer, and Mr. Thorney- 
croft and his friends all want to do is to organise the free world under, 
inevitably in present circumstances, the leadership of the U.S.A. And 
they are not to be frightened off this policy by being told that it makes war 
inevitable. On the contrary, they see it as the most likely means of pre- 
venting, by deterrence, a third world war. 

I do not, of course, mean that there are no differences of opinion between 
them. I do mean that they could enter a conference room and thrash out 
in it a programme on which they could all agree, down to a quite considerable 
degree of detail. But, on present showing, no amount of argument by the 
others at such a conference would make Mr. Woolf agree with them. 
He describes his policy—for Britain—as “ independence and impartiality in 
the power politics of the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R.” (One enters, in passing, a 
protest at the all too familiar assumption that there can be powerless politics, 
and the failure to distinguish between the misuse and the good use of power.) 
Such a policy, he says, is “ not neutrality nor isolation.” But this distinction 
is hard to reconcile with his later statement : “‘ we should act internationally 
on the assumption that there will be no war or that, if there is one, we shall 
play no part in it.” Surely to act on this latter assumption is tantamount 
to making a declaration of neutrality similar to that issued by the King of 
the Belgians in 1936, and incidentally also one as liable to be shown to have 
been, not merely worthless, but positively harmful, by the event ? 

One cannot help thinking that Mr. Woolf’s case is ill thought out. 
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Right at the start of his argument, for example, after analysing various 
Labour Party pronouncements on foreign policy, he remarks that “ they 
show that the Labour Party has declared officially four principles or aims 
of its foreign policy: (1) peace; (2) security; (3) independence; and (4) 
prosperity.” Hegoeson: “ Everyone would agree that these are eminently 
sound principles...” But would everyone agree that they are placed in 
the right order? Would not most of Mr. Woolf’s fellow-citizens put 
independence first, security—as, if obtainable, the necessary precondition of 
independence—second, and peace quite definitely third? In other words, 
do not most of the inhabitants of these islands still think, as they did in 
1940, that the possibility of independent national survival is of far more 
importance to them than the preservation of peace? If the answer is 
“Yes” then there is, of course, no chance of Mr. Woolf’s policy being 
adopted by any British Government. He may say that the view that 
independence is of more importance than peace is a mistaken one, but he 
would agree that it is one for which a very strong case can still be made. 

Of these publications it is Steep Places which covers the widest ground 
and is the most likely to survive, if only for its wit as well as its great wisdom. 
But it is the Fabian pamphlet which says most in the shortest space, and 
part of Mr. Woolf’s thesis being that there can be no such thing as a socialist 
foreign policy it is as suitable reading for non-socialists as for socialists. 
Those who read it may not choose the same horn of the dilemma, posed by 
Mr. Woolf, as he does himself, but they will be grateful to him for posing 
it so effectively. For myself, much as I admire him for being so provocative 
and yet positive in so few pages I admire even more Mr. Ewer for being so 
constructive as well as critical in even fewer. 

FRANK HARDIE. 


Ecypt. An Economic AND SocrAt ANALysis. By CHARLES IssAwI. 
(Oxford University Press. 220 pp. 155.) 

THE AWAKENING OF MODERN Ecypr. By M. Riraar Bey. (Longmans. 
242 pp. 155.) 


t is a striking feature of the cultural renaissance of the Middle Eastern 
countries that nationals of Egypt, Syria, and the Lebanon now produce 
studies of the historical, economic, and social development of their countries 
which are at once objective and critical, They are not propaganda and 
not chauvinist ; but serious contributions to knowledge. These two books 
on Egypt have eminently this character. One is concerned with the 
economic and social conditions of Egypt to-day, and is written by a professor 
at the American University of Beirut. The other is a historical study of 
modern Egypt, from the rise of Mohammed Ali till the end of the r9th 
century, and is written by the former director-general of the Egyptian 
Ministry of Education. Both authors are graduates of English universities, 
and show the profound influence of western thought. They illustrate 
equally the fitness of the nationals of a country “ to express the true feelings 
and reactions of their fellow-countrymen to the ideas and the events that 
confront them.” : 

Professor Issawi’s book is packed with information, lucidly and accurately 
set out, and well documented. It is packed also with definite judgments. 
He has a critical mind, and has no reticence in expressing his views. Two 
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outstanding features of the economic and social conditions are: (1) the 
high birth-rate, second only to Palestine’s, and the high death-rate, second 
to none, and (2) the over-population of the country. The social services 
are still poorly developed; and public finance does not correct the bad 
distribution of wealth. Fiscal reform is an essential necessity. The waste 
in the government offices is alarming, and only in a small fraction of them 
was there an audit. Few classes have justified their existence so little as 
the Egyptian landlords “who have all the defects of a privileged class 
unredeemed by any of the virtues of a ruling class.” On the other hand 
Egypt has the benefit of great social fluidity: “ There are no differences 
of accent between rich and poor, nothing corresponding to the ‘ h’ barrier, 
and conversations between members of different classes are free from that 
feeling of uneasiness which is so evident in England.” A social conscious- 
ness is beginning to manifest itself among the small peasants. 

Professor Issawi is appreciative of the achievements of the British 
occupation: “It becomes clear that the British were neither a gang of 
Machiavellian schemers nor a host of St. Georges in shining armour, but 
in the main, honest and efficient administrators suffering from the limitations 
which fatally beset any attempt by one people to govern another, and which, 
because of the reactions they provoke and the consequent waste of energy, 
bring it about that foreign domination, however efficient, is no adequate 
substitute for self-government.” As to the remedy for the present ills he 
suggests planned development of industry, to take off the surplus agri- 
cultural population, and a large-scale emigration to the neighbouring 
under-peopled countries of the Orient. 

Rifaat Bey has made his mark as a historian of the period of Mohammed 
Ali. In this book, which is concerned rather with the interpretation than 
the marshalling of facts, he shows a gift of dramatic writing. He makes 
Mohammed Ali and his son Suliman and Ismail Pasha, the first Khedive, 
live again. The story of Egypt’s emergence after the Napoleonic wars, 
of the conquests and constructive reforms of Mohammed Ali, of the digging 
of the Suez Canal, and of the fabulous extravagances of Ismail, has been 
often told before, but not with the same sympathetic understanding. And 
the historical judgments are clear and vivid. The paramount duty of 
enlightened government in Egypt is to rescue its cultivable lands from 
the desert: “* Sand and water—two elements, the one meaning death and 
the other life—have always been in constant struggle in the Valley of the 
Nile.” Like the other author, Rifaat Bey is fair in his appreciation of English 
control : “ It was well for the Occupation that, during the first twenty years, 
it should find the country in such a state of political apathy that practically 
no obstacles impeded the work of the reformer. It was also well for the 
people that their political loss should be counter-balanced by material 
profit.” The English succeeded in principle but failed in details : “ It was 
a pity that in reforming the internal administration with its permanent contact 
with the people, they should insist on degrading the (Egyptian) mudirs, 
and shaking their authority in the sight of their fellow countrymen by 
holding fast to the system of provincial English inspectors.” 


NorMAN BENTWICH. 
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of its high scholarship...” 
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From Max Weber: EssAYs IN SOCIOLOGY 
H. H. GERTH and C. W. MILLS 


The prestige of Max Weber among European social scientists is difficult 
to overestimate. This is an anthology of his work in the fields of science 
and politics, religion, power and social structure, with biographical 
introduction, notes and appendix. 21s. net 


Negroes in Britain 


K. L. LITTLE, Lecturer in Anthropology in the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. 


An application of the disciplines and methods of anthropology to the study 
of one of the problems of our own urban society. Part I gives a detailed 
survey of the coloured community in the dockland of Cardiff. Part II is 


devoted to the general, historical and cultural contexts of racial relations in 
Britain. 


“ Admirably done, painstakingly observant and sympathetic without being 
sentimental.”—The Manchester Guardian. 25s. net 


The Analysis of Political Behaviour 


—" D. LASSWELL, Professor of Law, Yale University School 
of Law. 


Political science has been transformed by the newer sciences of psychology 
and sociology. Professor Lasswell is one of the pioneers in the application of 
the new disciplines to the older philosophy. This book presents a collection 
of his recent studies. 21s. net 


America: Ideal and Reality 
W. STARK, M.A., Lecturer in Social Studies in the University of Edinburgh. 


A comparison of the United States of 1776, as reflected in contemporary 
European philosophy, with the reality of today. This book is based on 
a lecture recently delivered to the Marshall Society, Cambridge. 
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VotInG PROCEDURES IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
By Wetutnctron Koo, Jr. (Columbia University Press. London, 
Cumberlege. 349 pp. 225.) 


R. KOO was a member of the Chinese delegation to the conferences 
at Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco, and was present at the meetings 
of the Committee of Five which determined the formula of voting in the 
Security Council. His book is valuable for the material it provides upon 
all of these, but especially on the last. There is indeed a close and careful 
documentation of the whole proceedings from which emerged the final 
result of the machinery in actual operation. This constitutes the main 
body of the work. But the book contains also useful studies of voting 
procedures in the institutions like U.N.R.R.A. that immediately preceded 
U.N.O. and in the other organs of the United Nations, where a simple or a 
two-thirds majority suffices. It is contended that here decisions are 
advisory or are not “ political” and that majority decision is justified 
because it does not commit governments to action. On the level of such 
contentions, which belong to the more fundamental study of political 
science and the conditions of international order, Dr. Koo’s book is less 
satisfying than in his description of the conference discussions and his 
analysis of the machinery they established. 

The book supports the principal theme of the United Nations system, 
that “in matters of importance affecting the interests of the great powers 
it is provided that the Organisation shall not act without the concerted 
approval of the permanent members of the Security Council.” This may 
have been, as Dr. Koo says the small powers realised, the condition of 
having a world-wide organisation of any kind. That fact is enough, on 
one line of current argument, to excuse acceptance of U.N.O. as it is—as 
a smaller evil than the absence of a world organisation of any kind; it 
does not make of U.N.O. an effective institution for maintaining world 
order. But it is not so much on the argument that this is the best we could 
have as on the claim that the machinery of voting is a recognition of 
* political reality ” that the author endeavours to justify it. His claim isa 
two-fold one. First, international action to enforce the peace cannot in 
fact be taken without the active concurrence of all the great powers. Yet 
Dr. Koo admits that the existence of the veto is an encouragement to 
dissidence among the great powers while thus asserting that their agreement 
is a sine qua non of the political life of U.N.O. Secondly, he asserts that 
“ the hard fact learned from the political failures of the League of Nations 
was that a great power cannot be coerced peaceably by an international 
organisation to do that which it deems opposed to its own interests.” 
But, surely, such arguments do not face the real issues. For instance, 
Dr. Koo seems to admit it as a merit that when the Security Council has 
failed to reach unanimity the veto of one great power has in practice been 
overridden by the decision of the others to take action of their own respon- 
sibility disregarding the veto. Again, it is hardly consistent with the main 
argument to claim that the need for unanimity was used as a cloak to hide 
the weakness of the western powers when they failed to deal with Japanese 
aggression in 1931. Is it not better sometimes to call a spade a spade even 
in international affairs ? And would it not have been to the general advan- 
tage if in 1931 the failure to carry out the obligation of defending the 
territorial integrity of China had been clearly attributed to the unwillingness 
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ot “ weakness of the western powers ” instead of to an abstraction somehow 
considered as existing apart from them, called the League of Nations ? 
And what in truth is “ the hard fact learned from the political failures of the 
League ” but that we cannot have our cake of international security and eat 
it by way of guarding the right to refuse to prepare and apply superior force ? 

It makes nonsense of the power to use the world’s coercive authority 
if the test is whether it can be used “ peaceably.” Much though it may be 
deplored, there is no escape from the fact that ultimately the only remedy 
to force without authority is to oppose force to it. Yet Dr. Koo writes : 
“If action is decided upon regardless of the consent of the power concerned, 
then coercive action can only be effectively sought through direct military 
pressure upon the offending party, in which case the function of the 
otganisation as an international body to maintain peace and security will 
have broken down anyway. Thus from the very beginning of the debate, 
a clear realisation was had as to the scope of the enforcement functions of 
the Security Council, and it was clearly seen that by far the greatest proportion 
of its activities would be in the field of pacific settlement of disputes, before 
they ever reached the stage where enforcement action might become 
necessary.” At the same time Dr. Koo admits that the weakest part of the 
Charter is precisely that which deals with the pacific settlement of disputes. 
It is indeed an interesting tribute to the potential political significance of a 
mere recommendation, without the power of enforcement, on the part of 
international authority that so much attention should have been directed to 
preventing such a moral lead unless all the great powers concur in it. 
Is it so much worse to have such a lead given, even if it is not enforced 
owing to the unwillingness of one great power to agree to its enforcement, 
than to have the prospect of no such lead being given at all? If the 
policeman is paralysed, is it an advantage that the judge should be dumb ? 
For, while it would appear that the Security Council can probably discuss 
a dispute or situation likely to endanger peace despite the opposition of 
one great power, and can do so certainly if that great power is a party to 
the dispute, it cannot “ investigate ” it or recommend a settlement ; still less 
can it order enforcement action, for this requires the concurrence of all the 
gteat powers, even if parties to the dispute. 

For a balanced picture, however, such fundamental weaknesses have to 
be set against the important advances in the acceptance of majority decision 
in the Assembly, the Social and Economic Council, the Trusteeship Council 
and elsewhere. It is a pity that in his useful account of these, Dr. Koo 
has not dealt more fully with the question of the connection here with the 
problem of weighted voting. His work is nevertheless a useful addition 
to that of Professor Riches in this field. 

H. R. G. GREAVES. 
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FEDERALISM AND REGIONALISM IN GERMANY: THE DIVISION OF PRussIA., 
By ARNOLD Brecut. (Ox/ford University Press. 202 pp. 185.) 


Tere cannot at present be anything but unrest and discontent in 
Germany where a people, having staggered from an imperial through a 
republican to a dictatorial system of government and fallen into an abyss 
of defeat and destruction, is now being administered by representatives, 
both military and civilian, of four other systems. Even if three of the 
latter are of the same democratic brand, yet their exponents on German soil, 
however great their good will towards each other and the Germans, are 
differently stamped as human beings from different countries and continents, 
bringing their varieties of character and routine to bear upon their adminis- 
tration. And while they struggle to adapt themselves to each other in their 
Mumerous inter-zonal activities, there lurks in the Eastern Zone the 
antagonistic Russian system. Thus Germany has, through her own 
fault, become the laboratory and touchstone for European and American 
experiments, This unprecedented situation accounts for many of the 
multifarious difficulties that beset the German and European problem. 
It is far too much for the German mind to progress from its own political 
and economic jungle towards any settlement when it is directed by so 
many and so strangely assorted directors. It has exchanged its own ugly 
dictatorship for a number of others, which must appear hardly less ugly 
because of their mixed foreignness and their obvious, if explicable, failure 
to feed the now tamed German beast. Generally, four masters are worse 
than one or none. At any rate, it is to be feared that they will leave a 
psychological vacuum, in which German hopes and dreams, desires and 
aims are destined to perish or to sink back into a political jungle. 

In this situation, Mr. Brecht’s almost rigidly legalist book can do a lot 
of good by bringing to the fore the hard facts about indigenous German 
constitutional trends and their development since the downfall of the 
second empire. Apart from a cautiously reticent concluding chapter fore- 
casting the future order of a confederated German State, the author sticks 
to those forms of federalism produced by Imperial and Republican Germany 
and what the Nazis made of, or extracted from, them. 

Quite logically, he deals with the most intriguing problem of German 
federalism in the past: Prussia—the federal member that was from the 
beginning too big for all other partners and within her own boundaries, 
including the differently developed Eastern and Western provinces, too 
incongruous for her historic réle as a primus inter pares. His conclusion 
is the same as that of the Prussian government in the early thirties, namely, 
that Prussia, having grown by conquest and other forms of robbery, should 
“ rob ” herself of her supremacy by giving the provinces their independence 
within the federated Empire. No small merit of this book as a historical 
treatise is that it competently demonstrates to what lengths the then 
government was ready to go in proposing, to use an expression of the 
English Prince Consort, the Germanisation of Prussia instead of the 
Bismarckian Prussianisation of Germany. 

In the meantime—Mr. Brecht’s book went to press as early as 1945— 
Prussia has had a piece cut off and de-Germanised in the East. And now 
the problem is, as we have said above, how to re-Germanise not only the 
rest of Prussia, but the whole of Germany, that is, to help the Germans, 
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in spite and even by means of the occupation, to find their own way to a 
truly democratic and federal constitution rooted both in their pre-imperial 
history and in the more recent reformative endeavours of the Republic. 
Towards this end, Mr. Brecht has, to his great credit, made an outstanding 
contribution by collecting much legal, statistical, and psychological material 
within astonishingly modest limits. In the best tradition of legal writing, 
he does not waste his resources on minor controversial matters, but devotes 
himself exclusively to those main subjects on which most responsible Ger- 
mans may be expected to agree. 

His book, written in the U.S.A., is characterised by a detached pro- 
gtessiveness, partly, no doubt, the result of the author’s experience of 
American federalism to which he sometimes refers. It shows clearly that 
there is a way—the only way—out of the catastrophe of defeat and the 
inevitable inadequacies of occupation, that is, to offer the Germans the 
opportunity of building up their own democracy and federalism within 
the seemingly narrow but in fact ample margin between western democracy 
and eastern Bolshevism. Horror-stricken by their own pernicious 
authoritarian régime and possessing, as their history proves, a pronounced 
aptitude in the shaping of small communities of a state or city character, the 
Germans ought not to be compelled or persuaded to import any system from 
the east or the west, but should be left alone with what their own history 
and more recent experience has suggested. The Occupying Powers 
should remember more often than has so far been the case that the German 
people, in accordance with their natural gifts and inclinations, have always 
been enthusiastic about, and successful in, any kind of self-government— 
when they were not prevented from practising it by their own privileged 
and feudalistic classes. 

Germany will either achieve her democratic constitution by herself 
and from her own popular resources or remain, with or without occupation, 
in the wilderness, no matter whether it be named democracy or something 
else. ‘“‘ Centralism,” which, before Hitler, the early Weimar Republic 
was only too eager to propagate, is utterly un-German. The zonal divisions 
of to-day, however frustrating now, may prove to be a prelude, an exercise, 
even a further education, for a future independent Germany whose federal 
members are not suppressed from within. 

How it could come into existence is foreshadowed in the book under 
review. 

HERMANN SINSHEIMER. 
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Tue History oF The Times. THe TWENTIETH CENTURY, 1884-1912. 
(The Times. 862 pp. 215.) 





This third volume is far more interesting than the two which preceded it. 
Indeed for the historian the story which it tells is fascinating. It has some 
annoying faults. A great deal of the writing is curiously bad, repetitive 
and stiff with the kind of verbal creaking and jolting which make it too often 
necessary to re-read a sentence in order to understand its meaning or 
relevance. Sometimes the writer falls between two stools, when he deals 
with foreign affairs, and one wonders whether one is reading a history of 
The Times or a history of Europe. 

Despite these blemishes, it is a book of the greatest interest and 
importance. There are three main foci of interest. The first is the story 
of the Parnell letters and the Commission which destroyed Pigott and very 
nearly destroyed The Times. For the first time it is possible to see exactly 
how the paper was led to make the charges, based upon forged documents, 
which it failed to substantiate, which cost it {200,000 and permanently 
crippled it. The main responsibility for accepting and publishing the 
letters rests upon Buckle, the editor, and MacDonald, the manager, and 
their behaviour seems to be inexcusable, in view of the fact that Sir Henry 
James, whom they consulted, “ expressed doubts of the authenticity of the 
letters, begged the representatives of The Times to be most careful and 
discouraged publication.” There is no dispute that the famous letter 
containing the word “ hesitency ” was forged by Pigott. One is left with 
the impression, possibly mistaken, that the writer of this volume thinks 
that some of the letters were genuine. I can see no reason at all for believing 
that any of the incriminating letters were genuine. 

The most important sections of the book are those which deal with the 
relations of The Times to foreign affairs and its influence upon British policy. 
The paper’s greatness and uniqueness are to be found here. Its influence 
was immense and for years it acted as a second, and by no means, secondary, 
Foreign Office. Its power came from its system and the calibre of its 
foreign correspondents. Wallace in Printing House Square, with Blowitz, 
Saunders, Chirol, Steed, Bourchier, Lavino, and Morrison in the several 
foreign capitals, provided a service unrivalled for its understanding of 
foreign affairs and policy, for its power to obtain information, and for its 
prestige with foreign governments. One of the oddest things is that the 
efficiency of the foreign service was combined with an extraordinarily 
inefficient and illogical organization in Printing House Square itself. 
Although there was an editor there, Buckle, a Foreign Department with a 
Head, Wallace and later Chirol, the man who really corresponded with 
and controlled the foreign service and news was the manager, Moberly Bell. 

Lastly there is the melodramatic and tragic story of the paper’s financial 
difficulties, its purchase by Northcliffe and his ruthless and treacherous 
destruction of the “old gang.” It is a pity that the Northcliffe part in 
the story stops in the middle and will be continued in the next volume. 
One looks forward eagerly for the next instalment. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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LOCAL AND REGIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


by G. D. H. COLE 


“ Anyone interested in the future of local government will find 
the whole field explored here in that easy English which distinguishes 
Professor Cole’s writings from those of so many experts on political 
and economic affairs.”"—-Tribune. 14 maps, 18 tables. 15s. net 


COME HAMMER, COME SICKLE! 
by SIR PAUL DUKES, K.B_. 


“ Sir Paul Dukes sets out to explain why the attitude of the Soviet 
Government is so different from the friendly responsiveness of the 
ordinary Soviet citizen towards Great Britain. But he does more 
—he gives a valuable short history of the rise and aims of Bolshevism 
in Soviet Russia.”—Sunday Times. 4 pp. illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


CARIBBEAN 
by GERMAN ARCINIEGAS 


“From those days Sr. Arciniegas traces the story of the Caribbean 
area through 400 years of roguery, romance and idealism. The epic 
ends with the greatest of all the adventures undertaken in that 
exuberant region : the cutting of the Panama Canal.” —Times Educ. 
Supplement. 16 pages of illustrations. 21s. net 


MEXICO SOUTH 


by MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 


“ Worthy of his high reputation. This is the land where by chance 
the sites of old cities and massive temples are discovered, and 
treasures of jade carvings, where now is only jungle; and this is 
the one book of the collection which would persuade a reader that 
wonder has not gone from under the sun. How do justice to that 
in a brief space ?”—Observer. 8 paintings, 92 drawings, 96 pp. 
photographs, 94" x 64”. (By the author of Island of Bali). 45s. net 


LATIN AMERICA 


by PRESTON E. JAMES 


“His judgments are sound ; his information is reliable ; and the 
whole picture of the Latin world south of the Rio Grande is pre- 
sented in the right framework of geography exposed in a series of 
excellent maps.”—Times Lit. Supp. 144 maps, 64 pp. photographs, 
oh” x 6%”. 48s. net 
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LocAL AND REGIONAL GOVERNMENT. By G. D. H. Core. (Cassell, 
155.) 


HE reform of local government is a problem of great national importance 
and urgency. Post-war legislation has proved disastrous to local govern- 
ment by denuding local authorities of many of their most important 
functions, such as hospitals, highways, public utilities, etc. The main 
reason why this has occurred is because municipal areas and authorities are 
utterly unsuited to contemporary political, administrative and technical 
requirements. The Local Government Boundary Commission has been set 
up to grapple with the problem, but its powers are at present inadequate for 
the task. 

Professor Cole’s new work is a most timely study, and one is glad that 
he has retained the interest in this subject which he first showed many years 
ago in a book entitled The Future of Local Government. 

The point from which the author starts is the essentially sound proposi- 
tion that the central purpose of local government should be the making of 
local communities or the enhancement of the community spirit as a living 
reality. There is an excellent chapter on the meaning of local government, 
followed by another on the planning of town and country, in which 
Professor Cole describes the civic institutions, and the way in which they 
should be disposed, in order to make a suburb or a town a true centre of 
social living instead of a mere collection of dwellings. 


The book contains by far the most detailed and comprehensive scheme 
of local government reform which has so far been published. In Local and 
Regional Government one can find not only the general principles which the 
author recommends for the new structure, but their detailed application to 
specimen areas. We are told exactly how Devonshire and Norfolk, 
Manchester and Liverpool—to name only a few examples—would fare 
under the proposed policy. 

“I am a Regionalist,” writes Professor Cole, “and at the same time a 
keen believer in /oca/ self-government.” He has, therefore, like most other 
students of government, arrived at the conclusion that larger areas of self- 
government are required in the conurbations than are provided at present 
by either county boroughs or county councils ; and also that smaller organs 
are required for purely local purposes than any which now exist in towns 
or large urban areas. 

These conclusions lead him to recommend a directly-elected regional 
council in each of the great conurbations (or metropolitan cities as the 
Americans call them). These include not only London and the giant areas 
centred on Manchester, Birmingham, Merseyside, Tyneside, Leeds and 
Sheffield, but also a number of smaller cities, making 13 or 14 areas for which 
a regional planning and administrative council would be set up. One 
could criticise the proposed areas in detail, but the general conception is 
unquestionably correct. Elsewhere the county council would remain the 
major organ, with the important difference from the present system that the 
areas of county boroughs would no longer be excluded’from itsjjurisdiction. 

The largest regional councils would be autonomous, apart from central 
government supervision. They would be required to form joint authorities 
with neighbouring councils for purposes of consultation in arriving at 4 
coherent policy in matters concerning still larger areas. The smaller 
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regional councils would be compelled to participate in federal bodies for 
planning purposes, which would have executive powers over them. 

Below the major authority would be a second tier of elected councils, 
to be called Incorporations, which would replace the present county district 
councils and the county boroughs. These would usually be centred on a 
town of city, large or small, but would include also suburban and rural areas 
adjoining cities. The whole county outside the great conurbations would 
be divided up into units of this type, which would thus cover very diverse 
areas. In reducing the unnecessary and meaningless complexity of the 
ptesent lower deck authorities to a single uniform type, Professor Cole is 
again on very firm ground. In Devonshire, the 32 urban authorities and 
17 tural districts which now exist would be replaced by about a dozen 
town-and-country Incorporations based either on market towns or holiday 
resorts, together with the main cities of Exeter and Plymouth. 


For London, the author indicates a regional area containing 9} million 
persons. His second tier of authorities would consist of only nine councils. 
Eight of these would each contain a population ranging from 1 to 1} 
millions. There is no explanation of the reasons for the selection of such 
immense local authorities in the metropolis, and one feels they are much 
too large for the purpose. A great deal of evidence and argument is needed 
to justify this feature of the scheme. 

Below the town and country Incorporations Professor Cole envisages a 
third tier of smaller authorities. These would consist of Parish councils 
in the county areas and small elected bodies (corresponding to Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie’s neighbourhood units), in London and the great cities. The 
author is a firm believer in the parish council as an instrument for expres- 
sing and fostering genuine local democracy. He urges, indeed, that parish 
councils should have much more power and larger resources than they 
possess today. They would exercise both direct and delegated powers, and 
also act as agents of the larger authorities. 

In the result there will be a triple-deck structure throughout the 
country, and in many areas where joint planning bodies are set up there will 
be four separate tiers of authorities. I have grave doubts whether it would 
be possible to make so complex and cumbersome a system of elected bodies 
operate in an effective way or to ensure active co-operation and interest by 
the citizen. I am not aware of any country—including Great Britain— 
where three layers of local government have not been found to produce 
that dispersion of interest which is the most deadly enemy of local 
democracy. Oddly enough, Professor Cole makes little or no attempt to 
dispose of the known difficulties which have been experienced in the 
attempt to keep three sets of local government authorities functioning 
simultaneously. 

Local and Regional Government is not a very easy book to read, but it 
constitutes a major contribution to the subject with which it deals. 


W. A. Rosson. 
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THE ForeIGN Poticy or Soviet Russia, 1929-1941. Volume I, 1929-1936, 
By Max Betorr. (Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 261 pp. 155.) 


Most recent British writers on the Soviet Union conceal a profound 
anti-Soviet bias under the facade of impartiality, but Mr. Beloff’s book 
does the opposite, and he conceals an impartial judgment under the appear- 
ance of bias. On the surface he appears to be anti-Soviet, and on man 
minor points he gives an impression of prejudice, but none the less the main 
impression left is the consistency of Soviet policy in the period under reviey, 
This consistency is the more impressive in that Mr. Beloff does not emphasise 
it, and is certainly not concerned to reveal it. The main outline emerges 
clearly : in the early post 1919 period, Britain and France were the enemies, 
since Britain had fought a war of intervention and France was mainly 
interested in recovering the pre-war debts, while Germany, with its political 
forces still in the balance, was a potential ally; then, with Hitler’s first 
victory in the 1930 elections, the direction begins to change, and the Soviet 
Union turns steadily towards an alliance with France and Britain and 
towards collective security. Mr. Beloff, who, one assumes, was not at 
any time in Germany during the period under review, believes that the 
Comintern misapprehended the nature of Nazism and contributed to its 
success: but however much both Social-Democrats and Communists in 
Germany were to blame for not uniting against the common enemy, it is 
wholly untrue that they did not realise its dangers to them: Hitler himself 
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THE CHINESE IN MALAYA 
By VICTOR PURCELL 
18s. net 

Within recent decades the vast 
bowl of China’s population has been 
spilling over into South-East Asia. 
The Chinese in this area cannot now 
number less than seven millions. 
This is the first history of the 
subject, and carries the story from 
the time of the earliest contacts, 
many centuries ago, right down to 
the post-war period. 


THOUGHTS ON THE 
CONSTITUTION 
By the Rt. Hon. L. S. AMERY 
8s. 6d. net 
A reprint of this book is now available 


“.. . perhaps contains more in- 
formation and wisdom to the square 
inch than any volume, great or 
small, ever published on the English 
Constitution . . .”—Spectator. 


WILLIAM TEMPLE: 

HIS LIFE AND LETTERS 
By F. A. IREMONGER 
Dean of Lichfield 
probable price, 25s. net 
(for publication in the early summer) 
Temple made his influence felt far 
beyond the Anglican fold, He was 
national, and to some extent, an 
international figure. This book will 
most certainly rank among the most 
interesting biographies of our time. 
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By 
MARSHAL PIETRO BADOGLIO 
probable price, 12s. 6d. net 
(for publication in Fune) 
This book is a document of major 
importance 


Historians will be compelled to 
weigh its evidence carefully. For 
the general reader it provides an 
absorbing record of a confused and 
sombre phase of modern statecraft. 
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ave them no choice but to realise it. This misinterpretation upsets the 
ieee of an otherwise well developed argument. 

By far the best chapter is that dealing with the Russian security pacts; 
this contains, however, a rather surprising statement that “it is not clear” 
whether the proviso in the Soviet-Czechoslovak Pact of 16.5.35, that it 
came into force only if France honoured her obligations under the Treaty 
with Czechoslovakia of 18.10.25, was introduced by Benes or Litvinoy, 
In fact it was quite clear that it was Benes who introduced the proviso, 
according to Litvinov’s speech at the Sixth Political Commission of the 
League Assembly in September 1938. 

Apart from this error the book is well documented: almost too well 
documented in fact, since it relies too much on the documents and lacks any 
profound insight into the motives of policy and first hand knowledge, 
But to-day there is no living writer on international affairs who can reach 
the level of The International Anarchy or The Economic Consequences of the Peace, 
and books on international affairs tend to fall into two classes, the reliable but 
heavy compilation, non-interpretative and unstimulating, and the forceful 
personal record which reveals only trivialities. Mr. Beloff’s book falls into 
the first class, and of its kind is reasonably good. 


DorEEN WARRINER. 
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Lord Hardinge’s Viceroyalty 
covered some of the most 
important events in India’s 
history and this book is 
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present conditions there. 

os. 6d. net 


OLD DIPLOMACY 


“He presents a comprehensive 
view of the political situation 
as it unfolded to him at each 
stage. And he does it 
brilliantly.”,—The Sunday Times. 

18s, net 





MIDDLE EAST 
JOURNEY 


RICHARD 
GOOLD-ADAMS 


“He travelled right across the 
Middle East from Egypt to 
Persia and (the book) forms 
a really valuable introduction 
to a group of subjects which 
are assumed too readily not to 
require special study.”—The 
Liverpool Post. 15s. net 
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InpIA CALLED THEM. By Lorp BevertpGE. (Allen c» Unwin. 418 pp. 
185.) 





Lora Beveridge has written a book of great and varied interest. It is 
the biography of his parents, two remarkable people, but it is also something 
more than a filial biography. Henry Beveridge, born in 1837, and Annette 
Susannah Akroyd, born in 1842, both came from typical, middle class 
families of northern England and Scotland which developed such strength 
and displayed many limitations in the early years of the 19th century. 
Both of them went to India independently, Henry as one of the earliest to 
enter the Civil Service through the competitive examination, Annette as an 
educational pioneer to open a school for Indian girls. In India they met 
and married and reared a family of four, and when, at the age of 55, Henry, 
after 35 years’ service, retired, they had another 36 years of married life 
before them, for they both died in 1929, Annette aged 87 and Henry aged 
92. These two people were inordinate letter writers and much of the story | 

| 






of their lives and minds—and that is the kernel of the book—is told in the 
letters which all through their life they wrote to each other. Psychologically 
the book is fascinating. They were both extremely interesting characters, 
intelligent and intellectual. They had the passionate curiosity which the 
Greeks considered to be the root of truth and philosophy, a rare integrity 
of mind as well as of conduct, and an outlook upon politics in the widest 
sense which, at least in Henry, always remained well ahead of his times. 
It was indeed Henry’s advanced views, his open dislike and criticism of the 
Sahib attitude towards India and Indians, that ruined his prospects of 
promotion in the Service. 

Lord Beveridge’s book gives an admirable personal portrait of his # 
parents and that in itself was worth giving. But in doing so, he has very ; 
skilfully done something more. One sees these two people as the products 
of their families and ancestors, the careers and characters of whom he 
sketches. One sees them too as the mental products of their age, and nere 
it is interesting to observe how similar their spiritual and mental outlook is 
to that of Lord and Lady Amberley as revealed in The Amberley Papers. 
Finally the book is historically and sociologically valuable for the light that 
it throws upon conditions in India and the Indian Civil Service during the 
last half of the 19th Century. 
















LEONARD WOOLF. 
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“I would put it among the half-dozen most interesting 
war books I have read,” is the verdict of the famous 
American publicist WALTER LIPPMANN on 
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by Samuel A. Goudsmit 
15s. net 


‘Alsos’ was the code name of the secret scientific mission 
which the Americans sent into Europe after D-day to dis- 
cover how far the Germans had gone in atomic research. 
In this book Dr. Goudsmit, who was the mission’s scientific 
head, gives an absorbing account of its adventures and 
activities. Alsos has many of the qualities of a high-grade 
detective story. It is also an exposé, of lasting historical 
value, of one of Germany’s most striking failures and of the 
handicaps imposed on scientists by a Totalitarian regime. 
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By 
Charles Gide and Charles Rist 


For publication in May is this revised and expanded 
edition of a text that has for long been a standard ° 
work on the subject of economic doctrines. It is 
translated by R. Ricuarps, B.A., from the sixth and 
seventh French editions which had already been 
brought up-to-date by M. Rist. A regrouping of 
chapters, and a fresh annotation of text and biblio- 
graphy, together with new matter, make this book more 
than ever one of ‘essential’ reference, well suited to 
the mental requirements of the day. 
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Russtan ZONE. By GorDON SCHAFFER. (Allen and Unwin. 192 pp. 
105. 6d.) 


This might have been an important book. Ever since the Red Army 
swept into Germany in 1945, the Eastern Provinces of Germany have been 
virtually closed to outside observers. This is not to say that the Soviet 
Military Administration have forbidden all visits of all foreigners. Groups 
of British, American and other correspondents have visited all the provinces 
on conducted and pre-arranged tours of several days duration : four-power 
inspection teams have visited industrial areas under the auspices of the 
Demilitarisation Commission: for two years in succession, Leipzig has 


been thrown wide open to all comers for the period of the industrial Fair, F 


But all these opportunities were limited in one or other respect. The most 
serious limitation imposed on all individual observers has been the constant 
presence of a Red Army officer. The result has been that Germans, often 
only too intent in setting one Ally against another, have been the chief 
source of information about the Soviet Zone. They alone are quite free 
to come and go between Berlin and the surrounding countryside. If 
some of their more fantastic anti-Soviet stories are widely believed in 
Berlin, the Soviet authorities are in large measure to blame because of their 
extreme secretive policy. 

Gordon Schaffer was the first foreign correspondent allowed to stay in 
the Soviet Zone for as long as ten weeks. He was also apparently allowed 
almost complete freedom of movement and privacy. He is therefore 
better qualified than any other English-speaking writer to date to give an 
objective account of the Soviet Zone, and to dispel some of the more 
irresponsible rumours current in Berlin. Unfortunately, Mr. Schaffer is 
far from objective. He clearly went on his journeys with the fixed intention 
of proving that the Soviet Zone is a free progressive democracy in the 
Western sense—a formidable undertaking. 

His method is simple. Throughout, he consistently underplays the 
part played by the Socialist Unity Party. As a result, many of the achieve- 
ments which he describes appear like conjuring tricks. This is particularly 
true of his description of the various “ non-political ” organisations which 
now play a considerable part in the life of the zone: Peasants Mutual Aid, 
People’s Solidarity, the Women’s Anti-Fascist Committees, the Cultural 
League, and Free German Youth. These energetic organisations, in the 
apathetic hungry Germany of to-day, are quite incomprehensible if divorced 
from the political direction that gives them life and purpose. * Mr. Schaffer 
nowhere makes clear that they play an immensely important political part 
if only because they are entitled to put up candidates for election to the 
Landtage. 

Having reduced the importance of the Socialist Unity Party, he then 
sets out to bolster up the Christian Democractic Union and the Liberal 
Democratic Party, as independent and important political forces. (It is 
unfortunate for Mr. Schaffer that the Russian campaign to remove Hert 
Jakob Kaiser from the leadership of the C.D.U. precisely because he was too 
independent should come so soon after the publication of this book.) 
But not even Mr. Schaffer can get round the fact that these two parties 
have to discuss all policy in private with the Socialist Unity Party, before 
presenting a united front to the various Landtage. And on all important 
measures, the policy of that front is essentially Communist or Socialist. 
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ANNA RUSSELL in John O’London’s. 
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It is a great pity that Mr. Schaffer has wasted so much good materia) 
and so unique an opportunity in trying to prove the impossible. For there 
is good and interesting and new material in this book. The danger is tha 
the reader who knows anything about Germany will be so put off by the 
many dishonest (or blind) judgments that Re will not persevere to the end. 
As with all cases of special pleading, it is hard not to mistrust unknown 
statistics and facts when known ones are wrong or misused or incomplete 
(like his curiously one-sided account of the fusion of the Communists and 
the Socialists, which he half-dismisses by the convenient statement: 
“Tt is not my task to go over the story of the quarrel of the S.E.D. in the 
East and the S.P.D. in the West,” as though the quarrel had not originally 
been with the S.P.D. in Berlin and in the East.) Nevertheless, this book 
does fill a gap in our knowledge of Germany. If he had taken the bull by 
the horns and admitted that the Soviet Zone is a thinly disguised one-party 
state, he could have written a much more convincing book. 

There is much to be said in favour of Soviet policy in Germany. 
The blocking of bank accounts from the very beginning, the determined 
land reform policy, the realistic approach to the peasants to get them to 
give up their quota of food, the concerted efforts to get all sections of the 
community to help in rebuilding their towns, the constant pressure to get 


the local Germans to welcome and help their fellow-countrymen driven § 


out from Poland, Czechoslovakia and elsewhere: all these measures are 
important contributions to the rebuilding of a stable Germany. A full 
and honest account of the way these measures are carried out by the Soviet 
Military Administration through the Socialist Unity Party would have 
been of great value to our understanding of the problems facing all the 
occupying powers. It would also have been interesting to know more 
of Soviet industrial policy, and the way it works. A strong case can be 
made out that the Soviet approach is the sound one, in the chaotic conditions 
prevailing in Germany to-day. Certainly, the results of Anglo-American 
policy in the West do not breed great confidence in western methods. 
The Germans, in 1945, so ready to welcome us as liberators and upholders 
of free democracy, are becoming increasingly distrustful of the efficacy of 
our policy, and increasingly hostile. If Mr. Schaffer genuinely admires 
the achievements in the Soviet Zone, it seems absurd that he should take 
so much trouble to prove that they have been carried out by the methods 
of afree democracy. For the methods and the achievements are inseparable. 


ANNE WHYTE. 
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The Roosevelt I Knew 
by FRANCES PERKINS 


The Observer: 

“ THE RoosEVELT I KNEw is by far 
the best book so far written on the 
late President, just because it 
clarifies the working of his great but 
non-logical mind.” 


D. W. Brocan in The Spectator : 
“. , a convincing picture, stressing 
those human and political talents 
that, in Roosevelt’s case, mounted 
up to genius . . . the basic quality of 
leadership was there... And what 
that quality was is demonstrated over 
and over again in this most recom- 
mendable book.”’ 


HaRotD NIcoLson in The Daily 
Telegraph : 

. . she does produce a portrait 
which is fine and true and admirable ; 
and she has written a book which is 
of absorbing interest and probably 
amore accurate delineation of the real 
Franklin Roosevelt than any we are 
likely to have for many a long year.” 


The Times Literary Supplement : 
“Together with her intimate and 
detailed sketch of Roosevelt, she 
. . . describing (The New Deal) its 
formulation and execution, succeeds 
in re-creating the atmosphere of its 
early, hopeful, experimental days.”’ 


“ 


Illustrated 18s. net 
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‘ .. . it is this conviction of virtue that gives 
this book its odd fascination and something 


like impressiveness.’ 


D. W. BROGAN in The Spectator 


‘ ... this is a book on which historians will 


have to pronounce. 


As a piece of human 


reading, it is profoundly interesting.’ 


HOWARD SPRING in Country Life 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


FeLLow MEN. By Dr. ALBERT MANSBRIDGE. Dent. 116 pp. 155. 

Dr. Mansbridge, as was to be expected, has known many distinguished 
and interesting people and ‘his book consists of short pen-portraits of 
them. Some of them are extremely well known, for instance, the late 
Dr, Temple, Bishop Gore, and Philip Kerr. Others are less famous, for 
instance, the Astronomer, Professor Turner, and a man like Charles Wright, 
who was well known in Sutton and on Lloyds, but probably not very 
widely elsewhere. Dr. Mansbridge has something interesting to say 
about nearly all of them and some of the portraits of the less well known 
people are even more interesting than those of the distinguished. 


Wuen Smuts Goss By. By ArrHur Keppet-Jones. Gollancz. 232 pp. 
75. 6d. 

Mr. Keppel-Jones is senior lecturer in History at the University of Wit- 
watersrand. He has written an unusual and amusing book. Its sub-title 
is “ A History of South Africa from 1952-2010, first published in 2015.” 
It purports to tell the story of what happens in South Africa when the 
Smuts regime comes finally to an end. It really by implication retells a 
good deal of past history. The government of South Africa in Mr. Keppel- 
Jones’s book naturally falls into the hands of the Africans and the author 
does not take at all an optimistic view of what the result will be. 


On Art AND Sociatism, Essays AND Lecrures. By WiLttaM Morris. 
SELECTED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HOLBROOK JACKSON. Lehmann. 
335 pp. 85. 6d. 

This selection was well worth making. William Morris has fallen into 
undeserved neglect, for he wrote a great deal both in prose and poetry 
which is still worth reading. Mr. Jackson has made a very good selection 
under three headings. The first deals with Art, the second with Art and 
Industry, and the third with Socialism. The division is rather arbitrary, 
for Morris in his essays was always inclined to be thinking and writing about 
Art, Industry, and Socialism at the same time. It is evident even from 
the titles, for in the first section of the book is included such essays as 
that on Art and Socialism written in 1883 and Art under Plutocracy written 
in 1883. They are all well worth reading. 


THE END oF AN Epocu. By A. L. Rowse. Macmillan. 323 pp. 158. 

This is a collection of Mr. Rowse’s journalistic contributions to various 
papers from The Times to World Review. There is quite a lot of interesting 
matter in these articles, but there is too much flummery. Mr. Rowse takes 
himself much too seriously as a thinker and a writer, and, when he is most 
prejudiced, tries to impress us with his impartiality, continually reminding 
us that he is a historian. He is also far too fond of trying to impress us 
with the fact that he was a prophet. 


History OF THE HomELAND. By Henry Hamitron. Allen c» Unwin. 
597 pp. ‘18s. 

This is the fourth volume in the valuable series which began with 
Hogben’s Mathematics for the Million, and is worthy itself to take its place 
in that series. The form of the book is extremely interesting. It is a 
history of Britain, but not a chronological history. It treats of particular 
parts of the history of the people of Britain, for instance, Part I deals 
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there.”"—Mr. Hugh Dalton, at Labour Party 
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with “our needs ”’ and the five chapters in that Part deal the with Land, 
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four other Parts deal with work and the economic system ; with what are 
called human relations including the Labour Movement and the place of 
women in Society; ‘Other Human Beings,” a rather miscellaneous 
section which begins with Communications and ends with Economic 
Imperialism and the Employment of Native Labour; and lastly, with 
Government, Social Security, and Education. 


AustRIAN Requiem. By Kurt Von ScuuscHnicc. Gollancz. 270 pp. 
75. 6d. 

This book is of considerable historical interest. It is divided into three 
parts. The first begins on the 12th February, 1938 when Schuschnigg 
was Chancellor of Austria and was summoned for the interview with 
Hitler which was the prelude to the end of Austria. This part ends with 
his arrest. The second part, which consists of nearly 100 pages, is a dis- 
sertation on the events which led up to Hitler’s invasion of Austria. The 
third part contains Schnuschnigg’s diary which he kept during his imprison- 
ment from October, 1939, to his release by the Americans in 1945. There 
is also an extremely interesting appendix containing a record of the con- 
versations by telephone between Berlin and other capitals while Austria 
was being invaded. 
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